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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Ur iversalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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GREEN OLD AGE 


Clarence F. McIntire graduated from 
St. Lawrence in 1886 and was ordained 
that same year. He is now living in re- 
tirement in Chelsea, Vt. He gave up his 
pastorate in North Orange eight years ago 
on account of his wife’s health. She died 
the next year. Clarence has preached, 
conducted funerals, and performed mar- 
riage ceremonies occasionally since he re- 
tired. Having to quit the work of the ac- 
tive ministry was the “hardest blow’’ he 
ever received. He still loves the ministry 
above every other profession and would 
choose it again were he beginning a career. 
Of the ministers listed when he was or- 
dained, only twenty-two still appear in 
the Universalist Directory, and only four 
out of the twenty-two are yet holding pas- 
torates—Shutter, Selleck, Walch and Ira 
McLaughlin. Clarence is wrinkled and 
gray, but he can “preach better’’ than he 
ever preached. He was active in the 
ministry fifty-five years. He deserves a 
“green old age.’’ He will be eighty in De- 
cember. May the best be his. 

Elliot B. Barber was “‘seventy-five years 
old on July 12,” so he said. He also said 
he was born “Nov. 1, 1862.” I think Elliot 
has his dates mixed! No matter. He held 
pastorates from 18&6 to 1920, thirty-six 
years. Since that time he has been in 
Americanization educational work under 
state and city boards in Connecticut until 
two years ago. Now he is president of the 
corporation of the Sutton-Beekman Schools. 
He has a “farm-vacation camp” for young 
children at North Salem, N. Y., just across 
the state line from Danbury where Elliot 
lives. The camp is called ‘‘Maple Acres’ 
and is open three and a half months in 
summer. He says, “‘I am well and can do 
about as much work as I ever could.” 
Elliot always was a worker and he seems to 
have no idea of “‘retiring.”’ 

Carl G. Horst was pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Athol when I was pastor 
of the Universalist church in Orange, Mass., 
forty years ago. Four miles of space 
separated us, nothing else. Now he is 
seventy, and is Unitarian-Universalist pas- 
tor of the old First Parish Church, or- 
ganized in 1700, in Brewster, Mass. Brew- 
ster is on Cape Cod, an island now since 
the canal was cut across the Cape. Itisa 
summer resort, and, for manifest reasons, 
Carl and his wife take their vacation in 
February instead of August. They split 
the month in two and spend half of it in 
Philadelphia with their son and his family, 
and half in Canton, Ohio, with their 
daughter and family. Blessed are they who 
have at least one son and one daughter, and 
grandchildren! And believe me, old age 
becomes ‘‘green and sweet’’ when they be- 
gin to romp and play with the grand- 
children! 

I have been reminded by one of the 
“sisters” that I have omitted them in my 
“green old age’ pursuit. I stand ad- 
monished. It was a blunder—a blunder in 


expression, not in intention. I now ask all 
the “‘sisters’”’ in our ministry, as well as the 
“brothers” —seventy and over—to write 
me a brief letter about herself, himself, 
that I may edit and pass the news along 
to our readers. Please do it now. One of 
the sisters has already written me, Nellie 
Opdale, editor and business manager of the 
Universalist Herald in Canon, Ga. She is 
an active woman, if I am any judge. She 
is editor, secretary, treasurer, teacher, his- 
torian, parliamentarian, and a few other 
‘things, in the city of her residence. Canon 
is not as large as Cincinnati or Cleveland; 
but genuine folks live there just the same. 
She has “plenty of time to read.” She 
writes, “I may be dead tomorrow, but I 
am not dead today.’’ And my guess is that 
it is a good idea to be “alive” while we are 
living, especially if we are seventy and 
more. 
Kellerman. 


* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


Ancestors’ Day at Langdon will be ob- 
erved on Sunday, Aug. 28. This is an 
annual observance which is under the 
auspices of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention, and each year 
many of the people who once resided in 
Langdon or whose ancestors resided there, 
return to the old meetinghouse for the 
special services. 

In the morning at eleven o’clock, Rey. 
Sidney J. Willis of Manchester is to be 
the speaker. At noon a picnic lunch is to 
be enjoyed by those attending, with the 
people of Langdon supplementing the 
lunch with coffee. 

Opening the afternoon session will be a 
short memorial service to Miss Sarah A. 
Porter, one of the grand old Universalist 
women of New Hampshire, who died last 
May. As one of the moving spirits in ar- 
ranging previous Ancestors’ Days, she was 
very active in spreading interest in the 
event. A group of her friends have been 
found who will carry on this work and 
make it a sort of a memorial to her. Rey. 
Arthur A. Blair, Superintendent of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Churches, 
will conduct the memorial service. 

Speakers at the afternoon service will be 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth 
and Rey. Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro, 
a former pastor at Woodsville. 

Bese 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 

For the benefit of anyone who may have 
business with the office of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, it should be noted that 
the office rooms will be closed from Aug. 
22 to Sept. 6. These two weeks are 
granted to Dr. Coons and Mrs. Dexter, 
office secretary, for a vacation. 

* * 

Man is born into this world to make mis- 
takes and he does a very fine job of it.— 
Los Angeles Times. 
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“THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING”’ 


EFERENCES to “the foolishness of preaching,’ 
whether in the Bible or in the annual report of 
the rector of Trinity Church, New York, seem 

beside the mark when one hears a sermon such as the 
Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., president of Andover- 
Newton Theological School, preached in Beards Hol- 
low, New York, on August 7. All of the large com- 
pany assembled acted as if they had had something 
vital and important done to them. Afterward there was 
little of the frothy commendation with which every 
minister is familiar, but a realization on the part of 
many that they had been to church and had had 
part in a genuine service of religion. There seems to 
be a notion that a man who is a liberal and a progres- 
sive is not apt to stir people spiritually. But Doctor 
Herrick is both liberal and progressive, and he stirred 
the people. Sometimes critics think that a sense of 
humor is at enmity with devotion, but Doctor Her- 
rick has a delightful sense of humor, and he is a devout 
man. 
Doctor Herrick had a congregation of city and 
country people, bankers, politicians, merchants, teach- 
ers, farmers and laborers. He had men, women and 
children. And yet he seemed to reach them all. That 
is preaching. It is not simply talking, although Doc- 
tor Herrick just talked. It is not story-telling, al- 
though Doctor Herrick used stories. It is not just 
expounding the Bible, although Doctor Herrick had a 
text and stuck toit. It is using all ways and all things 
to reach the souls of people and to make them realize 
that they are souls and not merely bodies, and are 
living in a world where they have something to do as 
children of a God who is not going to let them down. 
‘The text was “God is our refuge and our strength.” 
It was a great beginning for the services in Beards 
Hollow, and it created an atmosphere in which the 
junketing spirit died and men felt the presence of 
the living God. 


* * 


DOCTOR CABOT A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 
R. RICHARD C. CABOT, long of Harvard, 
now of the Andover-Newton Theological School, 
was made a Doctor of Divinity at the com- 
mencement exercises of Colby College in June. Several 
interesting things may be said of this incident. 
‘4. man distinguished in the field of medicine is 
deemed worthy of high honor in the field of theology. 
A Baptist institution picks out a Unitarian for 
‘the degree. 
4 layman is made a Doctor of Divinity perhaps 
for the first time in ecclesiastical annals. 
But underlying all the words written and spoken 


about this unusual happening, is the great fact of the 
spiritual pilgrimage of the man. 

He became widely known first because he insisted 
that social service was a part of the practice of medi- 
cine, and that this social service rendered from time 
immemorial by doctors as individuals, should be or- 
ganized, done intelligently, made a part of the train- 
ing of doctors, and a part of the work of our hospitals. 

Next Doctor Cabot achieved fame for his writings 
in the field of social ethics. 

Now he has done so much for religion as a teacher 
and as a writer that he is given the highest degree 
in theology. 

At the commencement exercises at Colby, it is 
said that he made a notable address in which he pointed 
out the unfortunate consequences of departmental- 
izing religion in our higher institutions of learning. 
By setting it apart only those who work especially in 
the field can be called teachers of religion, whereas 
the truth is that every teacher is, or ought to be, a 
teacher of religion. ‘‘Religion,” he said, “lies at the 
heart of every subject.” 

Part of the impetus to the movement to break 
down old ecclesiastical walls doubtless comes from the 
work of men like Doctor Cabot, who see clearly that 
religion is something so vast that it transcends all 
boundaries and so important that it calls for the 
allegiance and help of the best men in every field. 

* * 


WHY WE ARE WHAT WE ARE 
PARAGRAPH in a Unitarian parish paper 
queries whether the children of the parish are 
properly instructed as to why they attend a 

church school of that particular faith and order rather 
than some other, and exhorts parents to make it clear 
to their offspring that they are attending a Unitarian 
(or Universalist) school because the churches of these 
denominations “‘not only tolerate freedom but en- 
courage it.”” The young should not take freedom for 
granted, but should remember that it is something 
that has been bought with a price and can be lost. 
“Don’t let them take freedom for granted, for if 
unguarded it might slip through their fingers, and it 
is too precious for that.’’ Well said. Freedom was 
bought with the blood of patriots and martyrs, and 
eternal vigilance is the price of its preservation. But 
as a stimulus to denominational loyalty, this praise of 
liberty does not quite ring true. The annexed corollary 
lacks something of close logical connection with what 
precedes. The premises do not satisfactorily support 
the conclusion: “So, parents, do explain to your chil- 
dren why they are in a Unitarian-Universalist church 
school.”” The implication, too plain to require state- 
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ment, is that they are in the school of a Unitarian- 
Universalist church and in no other because freedo is 
to be found in that church and in no other. There 
are several reasons why that is not good teaching for 
the young. One of the most important is that it is 
not true. The churches of that order are as free as 
churches can well be. All honor to them for their work 
and witness in behalf of liberty. But in their more 
judicious moments they must know that they have 
not exactly fought that battle single-handed. It is no 
help toward training up a generation of broad-minded 
as well as liberal-minded Unitarians and Universalists 
to teach it that liberty in churches does not exist out- 
side of these two denominations.—The Christian Cen- 


tury. 
* * 


ORDAINING A CHURCH 

OING down to North Scituate, Rhode Island, 

to ordain Carson Pritchard to the Christian 

ministry, Dwight Bradley, who was down on 

the program to give the conventional charge to the con- 

gregation, said that, although they had come expressly 

to ordain a minister, he desired to develop the theme 

of the ordination of a church. Then, in brilliant 

fashion, much as if he were thinking it out as he stood 

before them, Doctor Bradley talked simply and di- 

rectly to the people about the elements in the ordina- 

tion of a congregation, which has significance equal to 

that of the ordination of a minister. Without it, he 

declared, nothing much can be done. It was an orig- 

inal contribution, with Bradley at his scintillating 

best, and it ought to be published and widely circu- 
lated. 

* * 
ABOUT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, TO BE READ 
BY THEIR ELDERS 


HE recent convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union at Ferry Beach, Maine, was 
the largest national convention of our young 

people in a decade. This in itself is not especially 
significant. We have seen too many large and en- 
thusiastic groups of young people who were ninety- 
nine percent frivolous and one percent deadly serious 
in their hectic endeavor to have “a good time,” to get 
excited about mere numbers. A large and enthusiastic 
group of young people intelligently interested in the 
good life for themselves and their world 7s something 
to get excited about. We have such a group now in 
our Universalist young people. Nor are we thinking 
only of the group gathered at Ferry Beach. We base 
our judgment on our recent contact with over a hun- 
dred Mid-Western young people, and our observations 
made in churches visited during the last year. All of 
these contacts convince us that the young people 
of today are a considerable improvement over their 
predecessors of ten years ago. This is partly due to the 
fact that the present-day youth grew up during a de- 
pression rather than a boom time. We do not offer 
this as justification for depressions, but it is an un- 
deniable factor. 

Another and perhaps more important factor is 
sound leadership. As we watched the fine young 
men and women inducted into office at Ferry Beach 
last month, we resolved to tell their elders, lay and 


clerical, official and unofficial, that now is the strategic 
moment to zncrease their moral and financial support 
of our national Y. P. C. U. 


EK. ALL. 
* * 
A GOOD TOOL FOR CHURCH PROGRAM 
PLANNING 


HEN you read this it will be mid August or 
perhaps late August. You will be thinking 
again about the opening of your church. 

Plans for following up those spring program meetings 
will be stirring in your mind. ‘Will the folks of the 
Women’s Society, the Men’s Club, and the church 
school staff swing into those plans for co-operating 
which they made last spring? Will they carry through 
after the first fall days? Will they keep the concrete 
objective agreed on clearly in mind?” These and a 
dozen other questions can be answered affirmatively 
throughout the next church year if our people will 
take the pains to put themselves through a continuous 
program of study, planning, and working. 

To carry out this program good tools are neces- 
sary. One such tool which is both valuable and cheap 
is the Church Program Manual produced by the 
Council of Executives and furnished at a purely nomi- 
nal price by the General Convention office. If your 
church has not put any of these manuals in use you 
should have a supply of them for your opening. If 
you have a few and want more you should order 
them at once to insure having them on time. 

E. H.L. 


* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Doctor Cabot in his little luncheon address at 
Colby Commencement pointed out how unconsciously 
a teacher may make himself narrow-minded. If he is 
teaching history or science or most other subjects, 
and is asked a question about religion, he is too apt 
to reply, ““That does not lie in my department.’ The 
fact, according to Doctor Cabot, is that religion lies in 
every department. 


The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) has 
never been considered radical, but a reader canceled 
his subscription to the paper because it was ‘“‘com- 
munistic.” ‘Let us hope,’ commented a Missis- 
sippi rector, “that no.one sells this man a New Testa- 
ment. He might find it even more objectionable and 
radical.”’ 


It is said that Niem6ller would be released by the 
German authorities if he would promise not to preach, 
but the intrepid leader, in spite of suffering that 
threatens to undermine his health, will make no such 
promise. 


“No man is ready to be head of a parish,’”’ declares 
a prominent Episcopalian, “until he is forty.’’ Sub- 
stitute thirty for “forty” and “few” for “‘no,’’ and the 
statement will be nearer the truth. 


“Some of the cheeriest. smiles in our valley,” de- 
clared a close observer lately, “are on the faces in 
families hardest hit.”’ 
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The Revolutionary Significance of Universalism“ 
Harmon M. Gehr 


OMETIMES the occasional sermon at a con- 
vention would better be called the conventional 
sermon at an occasion. A church meeting of 

this type would not be complete, it seems, without a 
formal sermon. 

I read in the Ohio Universalist that twelve Uni- 
versalist churches have been re-established in the 
state during the past two years. Itis gratifying. Con- 
gratulations are in order to the outgoing president and 
the State Board. 

To be sure there is a considerable deficit, which is 
an inevitable accompaniment to this fine achievement. 
Yet is it not the responsibility of Ohio Universalists 
to meet that deficit? It is the price of having twelve 
additional centers of our faith operating—and a low 
price. If the choice is between a balanced budget and 
twelve churches, some of us would take the churches 
any day. It is the difference between life and death, 
the margin which separated the opportunity for 
growth from the certainty of decay. 

Yet we should probe deeper. What is needed 
to keep these twelve churches, or, for that matter, all 
our churches, serving their communities? Money and 
prestige, some of you would answer, and you are right. 
Properly, however, those things should follow service, 
rather than precede it. Perhaps the trouble in many 
of our churches is that everybody thinks contributions 
and influence come first, and places his allegiance ac- 
cordingly. When they do not have wealth or influence 
they drop out, or when the church does not show 
wealth or influence they fail to help. No wonder then, 
that our churches are small. 

Before money and before prestige, it is necessary 
that our Church should have a commonly understood 
basis of thought and attitude. We must appeal to 
the spirit of man on the basis of man’s spiritual needs, 
and the other things will follow. And we should ap- 
peal together. Other Churches have been more skill- 
ful and more persistent in doing this. 

And, be it known, we have a magnificent basis for 
appealing to men, despite the Universalists who think 
their Church stands for anything and everything, con- 
sequently nothing. Examine our doctrinal and theo- 
logical background. It builds up through an honor- 
able tradition to a contemporary point of view that is 
outstanding for its reasonableness and practicability. 

Two verses from the first letter of Peter express 
the reality and the need of our fellowship. ‘Now that 
by obeying the truth you have purified your souls for 
sincere love of the brotherhood, you must love one 
another intensely and heartily, for you have been born 
anew from a germ not perishable, but imperishable, 
through the message of the living, everlasting God.” 
We Universalists have truths in our keeping which 
have grown mighty because they meet the deep needs 
of anage. They are universal truths indeed, but few 
have laid hold upon them. Will we be born anew, so 
that we may teach by means of the best teacher, the 


*Occasional Sermon at the State Convention at Eldorado, 
Ohio, June 22, 1938. 


examples of our lives individually, and as a devoted 
body of men and women? Will we serve the living, 
everlasting God? 

In the popular mind Universalism is no-hellism. 
That’s all! But hell, for most people today, hath no 
fury. They probably reason about it like the English 
farmer who after a realistic sermon on hell-fire summed 
up his doubts to his wife by saying, ‘‘Noa, Sally, it 
woant do. Noa constitootion caould stan’ it.’”” Then, 
if nobody believes in hell, reasons the anti-hell Uni- 
versalist, we’re sunk, for we’re not rescuing anybody 
from anything. In other words, the Church has no 
appeal. Well, if Universalism has no more to support 
it than that, it is a rotten hulk. It ought to have 
sunk a long time ago. 

Our staying power as a church during difficult 
times indicates that it is more than that. Consider 
the statements our Church has adopted since it began. 
As you well know, they are not creeds. They do sum 
up, to an extent uncommon in the creeds and state- 
ments of other Churches, what Universalists have be- 
lieved and believe. 

Lately I have been examining the three profes- 
sions of faith which our Church has adopted since its 
beginning, to see what elements are common to them 
all. There are statements, I found, concerning ten 
elements of the Christian religion. They are: the 
Bible, Jesus, God, Immortality, Conduct, Truth, 
Social Responsibility, Salvation, Authority and the 
Worth of Human Personality. Many of them over- 
lap. Reducing them to three divisions, which they 
fall into naturally, we discover that Universalists have 
always been concerned with Authority in their re- 
ligion, that they have ever been interested in Salvation, 
and that they have always believed in a God whose 
nature is Love. 

When the elements were arranged under these 
headings I found something out which more than ever 
confirmed my belief that ours is a religion which is 
applicable in the present world setting. It is that 
doctrinally, at least as far as we are doctrinal, we have 
adapted ourselves to a changing world. For example, 
in 1803 we were Bible Christians. The Bible then was 
the great answer-book for all our problems, both 
mundane and sacred. The Winchester Profession 
defines what our history describes. But by 1889, as 
the other-worldly Boston Declaration discloses, we 
had shifted to Jesus as our authority. In 1933, how- 
ever, we avowed our faith “in the authority of truth 
known or to be known.”’ Who will say that this last 
is not in keeping with the realistic, truth-seeking spirit 
which this age needs? 

Without a doubt, it seems to me, the three his- 
toric statements of our Church are intelligent ap- 
proaches to the spirit of particular periods. In 1803, 
when the Winchester Profession was adopted, America 
was pioneering in the material realm. What was 
better than a religion which affirmed that men would 
be saved whatever they did, even if it was overstate- 
ment? It gave them courage amid a wilderness. No 
wonder that the gospel of universal salvation raced 
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like a prairie fire through the sparsely settled states 
of the Middle West. 

That day passed. In 1899 the romantic period 
was atits height. It is reflected in the Boston Declara- 
tion, that euphonious and rhythmical set of principles 
which is like a poem chanted. But when we stop to 
listen to it in the setting of our own day, it sounds like 
an echo of another world. Indeed it is another world, 
a time when everyone believed the Spencerian doctrine 
of inevitable progress—‘‘onward and upward for- 
ever.” That statement served its purpose in such an 
environment. But today we soberly realize that if 
man is to come into the kingdom it will have largely 
to be of his own creation. 

That is why our latest statement is not only a 
frank approach to the world of things as they are, but 
also a strategic and useful means for welding our in- 
fluence. It is this-worldly and realistic, yet cleaving 
ever ‘‘to the sunnier side of doubt.”’ It unites us with 
all who build, rather than setting us apart as a peculiar 
people. 

One of the grave questions of our day is whether 
the state shall be given authority in things spiritual. 
It already possesses it or is gaining it in things tem- 
poral. Niemdller versus Hitler is one of the symbols 
of the conflict. But it is not confined to any one 
country. In America when the state demands the 
sons and daughters of parents who have dedicated 
their children to the service of God, the same conflict 
arises. Is the state God? Is there a higher reality 
than governments? Where does authority lie? Such 
questions arise now, and they are bound to come up 
again and again in the near future. 

Universalists have an adequate answer, if they 
cleave to what their Church upholds. We believe in 
“the authority of truth known or to be known.” “Let 
truth and falsehood grapple: who ever knew truth 
put to worse, in a free and open encounter?” So 
wrote John Milton. The liberal of our time concurs 
heartily. He feels that out of the chaotic dissension 
of nations there will eventually emerge an order that 
is nearer man’s higher nature than what has existed; 
he senses that sometime the different creeds and sects 
will unite in discovering together the truth of God. 
He feels that Walt Whitman was prophesying when 
he said, after reading Hegel, 

Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little 
that is Good steadily hastening towards immor- 
tality, 

And the vast that is Evil I saw hastening to merge itself 
and become lost and dead. 

The great achievement of stating truth as the 
sole authority is that it unites the forces which desire 
to see truth prevail. No longer do we recognize sep- 
arate categories, such as scientific truth and religious 
truth. Thus a means is provided for bridging the an- 
cient cleavage between science and religion, between 
the revolutionists and the evolutionists. Preach and 
live according to the authority of truth known or to 
be known in this, the Universalist Church, and you 
have found a fulerum for moving the world. 

Of course, like Pilate, one can ask, “What is 
truth?” And one can answer, like John Keats, “Truth 
is beauty, beauty truth.” The conviction follows, 
then, that truth is not injustice, not oppression, nor 


license, nor ugliness. The slums or crime, for example, 
are not truth, except as they reveal its absence and 
thus urge action to eradicate the existence of slums and 
crimes. They are, as Dr. Fosdick points out, more 
truly No God exhibits than the Russian museums. 
which caricature religion and are called No God ex- 
hibits. If truth be related to God, such things must. 
be changed so that they may be nearer the truth. 

All this takes much more than saying we recog- 
nize the authority of truth. The truth will not set. 
free unless it is sought and used. It takes action and 
sacrifice to prove it. Or are we just comfortable 
people? : 

In the second place, let us consider the Universalist 
attitude toward salvation. Every religion worthy of 
the name has a plan of salvation. Universalists 
originally became notorious because they threw over- 
board the traditional plans. With what did they 
replace them? 

In the Winchester Profession salvation is ac- 
complished through the intervention of a modified 
Trinity—‘‘one God, whose nature is Love, revealed 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace 

. will finally restore the whole family of man- 
kind to holiness and happiness.”” Contrast that with 
the plan of salvation which upheld predestination, 
that is, that God from all eternity had decreed who 
the sheep and the goats would be. Anatole France 
effectively satirized this strange doctrine a hundred 
years later by making God say, “In order not to impair 
human liberty I will be ignorant of what I know, I 
will thicken upon my eyes the veils I have pierced, 
and in my blind clear-sightedness I will let myself be 
surprised by what I have foreseen.”’ In the Boston 
Declaration universal salvation is affirmed as “the 
final harmony of all souls with God.” This follows 
Universalist belief that God does not let His children 
outdo Him in justice and mercy. It is in keeping 
with the other-worldly preoccupation of theology fifty 
years ago. But in the Worcester Statement of 1933, 
salvation is distinctly a social concern. He saves 
himself who loses himself in service. ‘‘The power of 
men of good-will and sacrificial spirit” is the effective 
medium of salvation. The emphasis is now, only from 
inference upon the future. Whittier projected our 
present point of view years ago. 

Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own. 


Who can cry this down! Philanthropy, the love 
of man, was ever the soundest theology. If our 
Church is going to save itself, its members must fol- 
low the way of good-will and sacrifice. If they do it 
with power and conviction they will help the world 
to save itself. 

Third among the essentials shown in our de- 
nominational statements is a belief in a God of Love. 
This is one thing that has not changed in Universalist 
theology. In the Winchester, the Boston and the 
Worcester statements the same lett motif of our faith 
is repeated. 

One unquestioned text we read, 
All doubt beyond, all fear above, 
Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
Can burn or blot it: God is love. 
(O. W. Holmes.) 
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Robert G. Ingersoll recognized it signally when 
he said, “The Orthodox Church will never forgive the 
Universalists for saying, ‘God is love.’’”’ We need still 
to be pioneers in following out the practical conse- 
quences of such belief. To believe that God is love, 
means that we consider God to be at least as great as 
the highest manifestation of humanity. And that 
leads us to the knowledge that when we are not living 
in the spirit of love we are lowering our conception of 
God. You see, love also is God. 

More than anything else unshakable faith in th 
love of God, which persists even behind man’s in- 
humanity to man, will carry our Church like a beacon 
through troubled times. Remember how it carried 
Clara Barton through the perils of war. Preaching 
that love and practicing it wherever we can, will do 
more to win men and women to our Church than all 
the wealth in the world. It is all-inclusive. 

And frankly, friends, if there has been anything 
we have lacked doing which the fathers did in times 
past, itis this. Think of our failings in the missionary 
spirit, our self-centeredness when it comes to wel- 
coming the stranger or ministering to the ones who 
want. To it, perhaps, we can trace our weakness as a 
Church. Yet we have a call to such faith in our 
thought framework, and always have had. 


Before he died Episcopalian ‘‘Dick’’ Sheppard 
said, ““What you and I have got to'teach to the world 
today is not peace at any price but love at all costs.” 
Is that not a message to Universalists, who pioneered 
in preaching God as love? 

We are proud of our revolutionary grandparents, 


aren’t we? They dared to love according to their 
convictions. Are we as proud of revolutionary grand- 
children? Or are we like certain patriotic organiza- 


tions the members of which revere the revolutionary 
ancestors but revile the revolutionary descendants? 
It is the difference again, between living and dying: 
whether we would rather live in the dead past than 
die for the living present. 

Oh, my friends, if we but know it, we are still 
opposed to the principalities and the powers. Ours is 
still a revolutionary gospel. To cleave to truth! Has 
the world ever done that? To work for man’s salva- 
tion within the bounds of earth! Methinks we have 
never hurt ourselves doing this. To live as if God 
were love! It’s as revolutionary as Jesus. We have 
blueprints of the kingdom. Where are the architects 
and workers? Where are the ones who believe in our 
Church’s mission? Shall we be born anew from a 
germ not perishable, but imperishable, through the 
message of the living, everlasting God?” 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXXXV. Madam Peter and Her Quintuplets 


Johannes 


HAT Madam Peter and her five little ones have 
made a place for themselves in our affections 
now becomes clear. We cane back from Boston 

on August 2, after being away eight days. We put 
out food at the usual time, six o’clock in the evening, 
and kept a sharp lookout until ten. No raccoons 
appeared. This caused no uneasiness, because E. 
had come back with us from Boston, and the raccoons 
seem quick always to detect the presence of strangers 
and always stay out of sight. But when the food was 
there in the morning we were alarmed. Even the 
Madame, who has not given her heart to the raccoons 
as completely as I, registered gloom. She talked of 
the evil of boys with guns, the unprotected nature of 
our place when we are away, the pity of killing a 
mother and leaving babies uncared for, and the 
general degeneracy of the times. It was the first time 
since we made the acquaintance of Madam Peter 
eight weeks before that food put out at the back door 
had not been eaten before our eyes, or had not disap- 
peared in the night. Besides, we had provided for 
Madam Peter and her offspring during our absence. 
We had made arrangements with the painter working 
in the church to come up every night and put out half 
a loaf of bread sprinkled with sugar and two bananas, 
We felt better, however, after interviewing the painter. 
He had seen all six raccoons at the back door on Mon- 
day night, the day before our arrival. Also there had 
been one night during the week when the raccoons 
had not come for food. 

That next night we sat in the kitchen from six to 

ten and watched darkness creep over the flower 


garden, but no raccoons came. E. was greatly dis- 
appointed, as she had been reading the Leader and 
had come up to the farm on her way from Cape Cod 
to Chautauqua expressly to see them. In the morning, 
however, the food was gone, and the evidence of 
banana peelings pointed to raccoons and not to prowl- 
ing dogs. 

The question of dogs also was a disturbing one. 
We had run a white dog out of the yard just before we 
went to Boston, and a hound dog upon our return, 
both apparently familiar with the feeding place of 
the raccoons. Was Madam Peter keeping her quin- 
tuplets in the background because of dogs, or because 
of E., or because she was instilling caution in her 
children—or what was the reason? 

E. had only two more nights with us, and again we 
sat and watched vainly on the first of these nights. 
Finally, with the remark, “A watched pot never 
boils,’ I went off to bed and E. climbed to her upstairs 
retreat. Only the Madame was faithful to Peter. 
Shortly after ten she came for us in a hurry, exclaim- 
ing, “Come! Peter is at the back door.” In differing 
degrees of deshabille we arrived to find the entire 
raccoon family—Peter standing up against the screen 
and begging for special consideration. Nothing that 
we could lay our hands on was too good for our rac- 
coon friends, and, best of all, E. saw them before she 
had to depart for concerts and lectures at Chautauqua. 

It was much the same on Saturday night of that 
week. A distinguished man, president of a theological 
school, had arrived to preach the sermon at the first 
of the August services in our little church. He and his 
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wife were in our farmhouse for the night. Both were 
keen to see the raccoons. The animals came at 8.30 
p- m., just after it grew dark, and did not run when we 
switched on the outside light to enable our guests to see 
them better. The rapid growth of the young ones was 
surprising. The largest and boldest came toward the 
door after his mother had been there, and looked at 
the banana that I was holding, but then calmly walked 
by to the pan to get a piece of bread. For two nights 
in succession after this the raccoons did not come— 
either when we were watching or later in the night. 
In the morning the food put out was untouched. 

The reason for the changing behavior of the 
raccoon family is difficult to find. One might say that 
the mother raccoon was bold in the first place because 
of extreme hunger and the demands of her little ones, 
and that now the young can help themselves, in part 
at least, she is reverting to her wild state. But her 
behavior at the door is unchanged. She does not hesi- 
tate to come to the screen, look in, and wait expect- 
antly. One naturally might ask, “Have they not a 
new food supply?” and we would have to answer 
“Possibly,’’ but the answer does not satisfy me. 

My own theory is prowling dogs and fear of the 
mother raccoon for her young. When the raccoons 
do come they appear ravenous. 

I am touched by the interest of people generally 
in our raccoon family. Those who have no interest 
in the out-of-doors may be a bit sarcastic now and 
then over the attention paid such creatures by the 
editor of a religious journal. But all who think of 
the world as the House of the Lord understand, and 
many of them have expressed that understanding. 

From the scientific standpoint I am pleased im- 
mensely by a letter from a distinguished scientific 
man, husband of a distinguished scientific woman. 
In Vernon and Florence Merriam Bailey of Wash- 
ington we have two people of pure devotion to knowl- 
edge, love of man, bird and beast, simple, unosten- 
tious life and high literary ability. The record of the 
work that they both have done as set down in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America” is too long to copy here. But I can 
say truthfully that the contributions of both of these 
scientists is recognized and prized by the people best 
in a position to judge. Knowing Vernon Bailey I sent 
him my articles on the raccoons, and got back a quick 
and illuminating reply. 

He manifested great interest in our study, and 
seemed to feel that it was of some importance. He 
said that my job now is to get the confidence of the 
animals to a greater degree to enable me to observe 
them better. “Study the psychology of the animals,”’ 
he wrote. “Speak to them in gentle compelling tones, 
or in a peremptory way if need be. Animals are quick 
to learn the meaning in the different tones of the hu- 
man voice.” “Take a good stick and use it if she at- 
tempts to bite you,” he added. ‘She will respect you 
all the more.” Dr. Bailey said that it is not prac- 
ticable to make a pet of an old raccoon or even of one 
half grown. When taken very young they are affec- 
tionate and companionable possibly for a couple of 
years. He indicated that the bite of the raccoon is 
not a slight or trivial matter, but that they are ani- 
mals that bite with power. 

It interested me greatly to learn from him that 


beechnuts and acorns are part of their natural food. 
In our section we have birch, hickory, butternut, 
sugar maple, white ash, hemlock, but the oaks and 
beeches have been mostly cut off. 

Dr. Bailey said that it is not wrong to “take” 
the animals; they are very prolific and not in danger 
of extinction. The fur is warm and beautiful. But, 
he added, they should be taken in a humane way.* 
“Only a moron,” he wrote, “can enjoy the spectacle 
of a pack of dogs tearing a raccoon to pieces while 
he fights on to his last gasp hopelessly for his life 
against overwhelming odds.’”’ He bade me continue 
to work to make people better understand and appre- 
ciate our little brothers of the animal world. ‘Would 
not it be interesting,” he wrote at the end, “if they 
should den up for the winter under your kitchen?” 

The attitude of Dr. Bailey reflects the changing 
attitude of the scientific world. The best men are 
emphasizing the importance of studying life as well as 
structure. In bird study, one does not hear as much 
about trying to get long lists during a season as about 
following up this species or that, watching it in its 
native habitat, noting the times that a bird goes to a 
nest during a day to carry food for the young, and what 
it is that is their deadliest foe. Identification, these 
scientists say, is important, naming is essential, study 
of anatomy is basic, and so museums and stuffed speci- 
mens have their place, but why should a new genera- 
tion do the work all over again? Why not go on into 
the field of bird or animal behavior? 

Last night the Madame read aloud the first 
article in the Atlantic Monthly for August, 1937, on 
“The Animal Kingdom,” by Ivan Sanderson. Why 
we missed it when it first appeared I do not know, and 
how I got hold of it when I thought that I had the 
issue for August, 1938, I do not know either, but the 
reading synchronized perfectly with Vernon Bailey’s 
beautiful letter. Sanderson, a young Englishman, 
leader of parties for the British Museum and other 
great institutions, writes: ‘Slowly it dawned on me. 
Scientific methods of collecting animals were out of 
date. The truth seemed to be this. Nobody knew 
anything about the how and why of animals’ behavior, 
other than studying those few kept in institutions. 
Only the bald differences that can be observed through 
a comparison of dried and pickled remains in museums 
seemed to have been recorded. I decided I would 
study animals by laboratory methods, but in their 
natural surroundings and in the jungle—if somebody 
might be persuaded that my idea was practical, neces- 
sary and comparatively inexpensive.”’ 

If Mr. Sanderson had not known something of 
animal psychology, he could easily have lost his life 
when, all alone in the jungle, he was surrounded by a 
large company of baboons. 

So, while I can laugh at the idea of a man of my 
nature doing scientific work, I speak with some con- 
fidence of the importance of conserving our vanish- 
ing wild life, and I am glad to add my testimony to the 
joy of friendship with all of God’s creatures. 


*Dr. Bailey is a leader in the movement to get rid of the 
cruel steel traps used in taking animals, especially the fur-bear- 
ing, and is the inventor of a humane trap, just as efficient, which 
is made by the Animal Trap Co. of America, Lititz, Pa. 
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“Factious, Unprincipled Matter — Arrogant, 


Bombastical 


The Universalist laymen of eighty-four years ago 
were “‘great old boys’’ when it came to laying the rod of 
correction on to the backs of Universalist ministers and 
laymen who imbibed unsound, subversive political 
ideas. But they were in no wise behind intense partisans 
of today. In 1854, Franklin Pierce of New Hamp- 
shire was President of the United States. A Univer- 
salist Convention and reform meeting obviously 
passed resolutions against the “powers that be.’’ Ap- 
parently the issue was slavery. ‘Universalist Layman,”’ 
whose letter appears below, wrote a scathing denuncia- 
tion of the action of the Universalist meetings for the 
Cheshire Republican, and the article so impressed E. 
Sawyer, postmaster of Swanzey, N. H., that he sent it 
to The Christian Freeman and Family Visitor, which 
published it September 1, 1854. Human nature 
changes, but it does not change much in eighty-four 
years. We feel that if some of our honored laymen will 
take the time to commit to memory a few choice pas- 
sages from this letter, it may add to the gayety of the 
Washington Convention in 1939. 

The Editor. 


A SOLEMN WARNING 
To the Universalist Clergy and Religious Laymen 
HE following article from the Cheshire (N. H.) 
Republican, was sent us by the Postmaster of 
Swanzey, N. H., with the following address to 
us, at the close of a business letter inclosing it: 


P.S. I cut from a neighboring paper a publication 
and present you, thinking it might be well for you to 
give it to your patrons through the Family Visitor. 

Respectfully, 
E. Sawyer, P. M., Swanzey, N. H. 


Our friend Sawyer will accept our sincere thanks 
for this favor. Presuming on his kindness and good 
will, we shall take the liberty to ask of him other 
favors from time to time, and will try to do him favors 
in return. Some rendering and asking of reciprocities 
in this line will be found on our next page today. But 
here is his favor :— 


(From the Republican) 
The Political Clergy 


Some friend has forwarded to the writer of this a 
soiled ‘‘Free Soil’? paper, containing among other 
factious, unprincipled matter—arrogant, bombastical 
and false, some Resolutions passed at Universalist 
meetings and conventions!—Having been a supporter 
and believer in the doctrine of the “restitution of all 
things,’ and having witnessed from my youth up the 
clergy of that order pursuing a course commendable 
and Scriptural, “rendering unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” preaching “Christ and him crucified’ agree- 
ably to the Scriptures, and (as I supposed) their own 
good common sense, I was surprised to see their 
abandonment of those paths of peace and duty, and 
their striking off into (to them) unexplored grounds of 
politics; setting themselves up as superior to old, 
long-practicing and experienced legislators and states- 


and False’ 


men—or like the Catholic priest, attempting to lead 
their supporters by the nose—turning the influence 
they have justly gained by their religious instruction 
over their Societies, to the controlling of their flocks in 
other and different matters. It is too true that the 
clergy of other denominations have heretofore used 
their influence to alienate the confidence of the people 
from their government; to create a factious spirit of 
opposition to the “powers that be,” instead of a con- 
fidence in the institutions of their country and obedi- 
ence to law; but till of late I have not seen that spirit 
of insubordination and resistance to “law and order’ 
manifested by the order of Universalist preachers, 
rebellion and insubordination advocated, as I had 
long and frequently witnessed in the preaching and 
practice of other denominational preachers. Now I 
would warn our liberal minded clergymen to beware 
of setting themselves up as ranting politicians—for as 
to being competent ones, they are not. They must 
have learned, if not, I can tell them, that those lib- 
eral men, that support and hear their preaching, are 
men that think for themselves—they are not those 
that pin their faith upon the sleeve of their minister, 
and follow where he would lead, or budge at the point- 
ing of his finger whithersoever his ambition or his ig- 
norance shall direct! They are men not to be fright- 
ened into submission, or give up their own ideas of 
right and wrong because their minister praises or con- 
demns,—though they may arrogantly pretend that 
they speak in the name of “‘Almighty God!’ I would 
ask our preachers if they can point to an act of ‘Father 
Ballou,” or any of his cotemporaries, as an example 
for their late doings? I would ask them where in the 
Scripture they read that “Jesus Christ’”’ (a name that 
they use to cover their deception and give a sanctity 
to their ebullitions) got up “protests,’’ and incited 
the people to mob men performing their legal duty, 
and murder the men that stood up for the laws of their 
country. Is it where he said, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s’’? Is it where he exhorts 
servants to obey their masters? None of these. 
And then again what Bible authority have men, 
when assembled for religious instruction and Christian 
association, for introducing political matters, to dis- 
turb the harmony of feeling in the meeting, and turn 
the thoughts of men, women and children from heav- 
enly things to the party political rant of the day?—to 
make a bombastical display of their bumps of self- 
esteem—claiming to know more than any other class 
of men? But altho’ these clergymen arrogantly pre- 
tend, for the purpose of frightening children and 
women-hearted men, that they speak in the name of 
“Almighty God,” it is manifest that they are mistaken, 
that others speak by, and are as well, yes, better sus- 
tained, by as high authority, though they do not boast 
of it, as the reverend clergy do. How did the people 
attending the Universalist ‘‘Reform Association,” 
or the “Universalist Convention,”’ relish the change 
from former usages to slanderous attacks upon their 
rulers, men that these preachers are commanded, in 
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that book that they would have you think they take 
as their rule and guide, not to “‘speak evil” of? A 
“Reform” with a vengeance. Instead of hearing the 
words of pure harmony and the love of their Creator 
promulgated as heretofore, they hear these godly men 
denounce the rulers of the land—branding their acts 
as “iniquitous,” and as acting with “wanton atrocity”’ 
—a new sort of language to hear from men pretending 
to liberality and Christian forbearance. And little 
Rhode Island, too, rioting in riches obtained by traf- 
fic in human flesh and blood,—by stealing, begging, 
and selling negroes to the South so long as the laws 
permitted, who incarcerated a fellow citizen and per- 
secuted him almost to death for striving to give lib- 
erty to his oppressed, down-trodden friends at home, 
come out with her long sanctimonious phiz to gull the 
people, and in the name of “Almighty God,” drive 


them into opposition to their rulers, and insurrection 
and mobbing in imitation of Boston. 

Now, if the clergy of this order feel bound to re- 
sist the ‘powers that be,” to fix the flag of treason 
upon the flag staff of Christian liberality, love and 
benevolence,—to preach insubordination, resistance 
and political demagoguism, rather than “peace and 
good will to man’’—then so be it. I can say in 
friendliness they will rue the day of their fall. 

Will the people—the thinking, intelligent people 
of a religious order that long have, and will still con- 
tinue to use the reason that God has given them, 
support such preachers or countenance such preach- 
ing? The answer must be—No! Church and State, 
however much their union is longed for, cannot yet 
be united in this free country. 

A Universalist Layman. 


Why a Hidden God? 


Clifford Schrammeck 


Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself. Isaiah 

45:15. 

HIS question cannot be faced without facing 
atheism. It is a hiding God that makes atheism 
possible. If astronomers could pierce with their 

telescopes the abode of Divinity and permit the skeptics 
to view a king upon a throne, there could be no such 
thing as atheism. 

The spirit of Christianity leads one to be fair with 
the atheist, and to show respectful consideration for his 
convictions. Charity is the greatest treasure of Chris- 
tianity, and the existence of atheism affords opportunity 
for the reasonable consideration of the views of others. 
It is not possible to imagine how a world could have been 
built better adapted than is this world to the develop- 
ment of the spirit of charity under difficult circumstances 
—and the hiding of God helps to adapt this world to 
that purpose. It was no accident that it is in the great 
chapter on charity where Paul tells us that prophets— 
the writers of the Bible—saw through a glass darkly. 
Perplexity leads to charity. The spirit of Christianity 
does not dismiss atheism by the words: ‘“The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.” This scripture 
does not say that all atheists are fools; neither does it 
say that all fools are atheists. The fairness of Chris- 
tianity requires that we acknowledge that the fact that 
God is hiding does weigh upon the side of atheism. 
Nothing is lost to the cause of truth by conceding a 
reality. ; 

A party find themselves marooned upon an island. 
The first morning they awaken to find everything 
covered with a new snow. They load their guns and 
spread out over the island in hopes of adding fresh 
meat to their limited supply of food, but they find not 
a single track of any animal. This lack of signs of 
animals on that island constitutes evidence that there 
are none there. The party can continue to entertain 
hope of finding such food only by formulating a reason- 
able theory as to why there may be some animals in 
hiding. Such a theory would give renewed hope and 
thus become an incen ve to industry. Theories are 
practical. Science has made progress by the use of 
theory; why should not religion do likewise? 


The atheist contends that the existence of this 
natural universe is not evidence of a Creator, any more 
than the existence of a Creator is evidence of the exist- 
ence of a super-creator. This contention is more 
easily granted than refuted. Furthermore, it must be 
granted that the lack of evidence in this world of the 
existence of a Supreme Being is evidence that there is 
no God, just as the absence of tracks on the island was 
evidence that there were no animals there; although, 
in either case, the evidence is not conclusive—bears 
do hibernate. 

It will help to decrease atheism, and will add to the 
hope of humanity, if believers can formulate a reason- 
able theory as to why God hides Himself, and then to 
that theory add the actual evidence that there is a 
God in hiding. Faith comes by evidence. (‘‘Faith 
cometh by hearing.”’) 

This world may be likened to a drama, or to a 
school with its laboratories and its experiment station, 
all for the education of the universe. ‘‘We are made a 
theater’ (1 Cor. 4:9), “the experiment of this minis- 
tration” (2 Cor. 9: 13). Even though the operation of 
natural law is so certain that the Instructor knows the 
results of the experiments before they are begun, it is 
best that some of the students learn by experience. 
And since “experience cannot be created” it is expe- 
dient that somebody suffer the experience. In these 
laboratories—this life—dedicated to an increase of 
knowledge concerning good and evil, the purpose of the 
experiments is, not to demonstrate the reaction that 
takes place by the combination of two or more chemi- 
cals, but to demonstrate the reactions that result from 
the association of various human traits. 

The experiments that are being conducted in our 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations have to do with 
the agricultural problems of their respective states. 
The experiments that are being conducted in this 
world—the experiment station of the universe—have 
to do with the problems of the universe. Chief among — 
the problems that confronted the Ruler of the uni- 
verse was the problem of evil, and this problem re- 
volved around that characteristic of individuals which 
has been termed self-interest. (As to the origin of self- 
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interest we cannot here theorize, although this theory 
concerning ‘“‘the hidden God” can be ‘strengthened 
by a theory which possibly explains the existence of 
selfishness in a universe ruled by an unselfish God.) 
The Governor of the universe has undertaken to deal 
with the problems engendered through self-interest by 
establishing this world with everything subjected to 
self-preservation as “‘the first law of nature.” As the 
prodigal son was given his share in the inheritance and 
permitted to learn by experience the nature of sin, so 
this world was set aside with self-interest as the pre- 
dominating force of every creature, that the universe, 
as well as man, might obtain a knowledge of good and 
evil. Simple and inexperienced were the first minds to 
become conscious of a part in this drama, so the matter 
was presented to them on a kindergarten scale—‘‘the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil.’ 

If this world had been ordained to demonstrate 
facts concerning evil only, then possibly it could have 
served its purpose by having every force bent towards 
evil. However, a knowledge of good is included in the 
program, so we have present with us strong forces for 
good—and perchance the presence of good makes a 
much more pronounced demonstration of the nature of 
evil. As to when the spirit of unselfish love was in- 
troduced into this world the fossils have not recorded. 
Neither have we any certain knowledge concerning 
the graduation exercises, only it is plain to be seen 
that there are very few seniors to be found who agree 
as to what is good and what is evil. Many even be- 
lieve that self-preservation is the first law of the uni- 
verse, while the greatest of all teachers declared Love 
to be the first law of that kingdom, and a great dis- 
ciple of that teacher said that ‘love seeketh not her 
own.” 

“Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose 
seme’ 

One common characteristic of human nature is 
the inclination to cater to persons or groups who 
possess power, because of the possibility of personal 
benefit to accrue from such catering. We can climb 
by what those above us can do for us. Because of 
this inclination we have made it a universal habit to 
have “respect of persons.’”’ We respect those who 
have power of wealth, or power of intellect, or political 
power. We act from policy rather than from prin- 
ciple. Since the Democratic Party has come into 
power thousands of voters have changed from the 
Republican Party to the Democratic. Some have 
done this from principle, no doubt, but it is probable 
that the real cause in many cases is the shift of power 
from the Republicans to the Democrats. At least one 
Republican has argued with himself that he ought 
to change his registration because the Democratic 
Party is really more democratic than is the Repub- 
lican; but he never thought about that while the 
Republicans were in the lead. If somehow there 
could be made public the certain knowledge that the 
Socialists would win the next Presidential election, 
and that they would long remain in power thereafter, 
_ there would be a mighty change of registration to the 

Socialist Party “right now.” 

Our God does not seek such service. 

_ If “the hidden God” should suddenly come out 
of hiding and reveal plainly to all the world the certain 


knowledge that He is going to come into power and 
be the ruler of this world—with rewards for His sup- 
porters—there would be one grand rush for registration 
in His party. 

“Brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons.’ 
(James 2 : 1.) 

Adolf Hitler may find joy in being adored by 
those who worship him because of the power that he 
wields; but the universal Father does not seek respect 
for Himself on the basis that He has the might to rule 
the universe. Our Father desires us to walk in His 
ways because we comprehend the fact that His ways 
are best for all concerned, not because He is almighty 
and able to give us rewards. Ancient Israel served 
their God because he fought their battles for them— 
for the same reasons that many Germans serve Hitler. 
But the Jews and the Germans are not the only 
guilty ones; closely related to their behavior is the 
world-wide tendency to place loyalty to nation or 
party or denomination above loyalty to right. God 
seeks to lead us to a loyalty to righteousness, justice, 
truth. 

“True worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to 


worship him.” (John 4 : 23.) 
“Not by an army, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord.” (Zech. 4 : 6.) 


That good principles might be revealed to man 
divorced from power, Jesus was born in poverty and 
social disrepute, with no apparent advantage “‘that we 
should desire him.” (Isa. 53:2.) If Jesus had con- 
tinued to live in this world for long and had con- 
tinued to manifest his superior intellectual power, all 
Israel would soon have acknowledged him as their 
king, and in a short time he could have won the out- 
ward loyalty of all the world—if he had sought only an 
outward loyalty. Herein is revealed the difference 
between the Old Testament and the New. Anciently 
God’s part in the drama was that of a tribal God who 
led Israel to victory in war. To the Jew their vic- 
tories spelt ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” When Jesus 
came along and established the New Testament, in 
contempt for Israel’s conception of superiority, they 
crucified him as unfit to survive. He submitted. His 
God did not fight for him. His kingdom is “‘estab- 
lished upon better promises.” (Heb. 8 : 6.) 

It is not only expedient for us that God hide Him- 
self from us, but it was expedient that such a man as 
Jesus be taken away lest we become devoted to his 
intellectual power rather than to his principles. Jesus 
said: 

“T tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I 
go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you. And when he is come he will convince the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, 
because they believe not on me: Of righteousness, be- 
cause I go to my Father, and ye see me no more... . 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” (John 16 : 7-13.) 

God keeps in hiding that we may learn to find 
our comfort, not in Samaria, nor in Jerusalem, nor in 
the person of Jesus, nvr in the power of an almighty 
God—but in the spirit of truth. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


War’s Threat to Labor 

ELEGATES to the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva were concerned over the threat 
to labor and social progress inherent in the 
continuous danger of war and in the huge armament 
programs. Delegate after delegate emphasized the fact 
that if a lasting peace is dependent on social justice, 
social justice and the workers’ welfare are imperiled 

by the persistent political tension. 

“Tf the international situation continues to de- 
terioriate,” declared Mr. Thorn from New Zealand, 
“our efforts to improve the lot of the workers through- 
out the world will be doomed to failure.”” Lombardo 
Toledano, Mexican delegate, warned that ‘“‘we find 
ourselves faced with the gravest menace that has ever 
hung over civilization, for we, the workers, know full 
well that international war benefits no state and 
brings profits only to a privileged few.’’ The French 
delegate, M. Jouhaux, held that “it is impossible to 
imagine that the nations can go on indefinitely spend- 
ing larger and larger sums on the manufacture of ar- 
maments. The armaments race must come to an 
end.” 

But the end of the arms race is also a threat to the 
workers through unemployment, since so large a per- 
centage of present employment is directly or indi- 
rectly related to the arms industry. Therefore the 
delegations of China, the United States, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Denmark, 
Switzerland and the British Empire urged the Inter- 
national Labor Office “to undertake without delay the 
task .... of comprehensive planning to avert the 
dangers of unemployment arising from sudden cur- 
tailment in the abnormal demands for armaments.” 

Labor was also concerned over “ways and means 
for alleviating the distress and providing employment 
for those thousands of workers deprived of the means 
of livelihood as a result of the ravages of wars of ag- 
gression.” 


Conscription and Parental Authority 


Those in the United States who think that peace- 
time conscription for military service would be a 
democratic and peaceful policy, might profit from the 
experience of the Netherlands. 

In Holland, every young man is summoned for 
examination as he nears his nineteenth birthday. At 
nineteen he is subject to eleven months of military 
service and thereafter for an aggregate of forty days 
more. Conscientious objectors who refused to kill 
their fellowmen and were unwilling to be trained for 
such killing were punished with a maximum of two 
years’ imprisonment. After 1918 the Act of Conscien- 
tious Objection was passed by which sincere con- 
scientious objectors were permitted to do civil work 
for the state instead of military service. Such ob- 
Jectors were required to perform an extra year of civil 
government work in order not to encourage the refusal 
of military service. 

From this point many parents have taken another 
step forward. They contend that boys of eighteen 
or nineteen cannot, be expected to judge for themselves 


whether their consciences permit them to submit to 
military service or whether they will appeal to the 
Act of Conscientious Objection. Some parents in- 
voked their parental authority, which was in force 
until the boy came of age at twenty-one, and withheld 
from their boys the official notice of conscription. For 
that the courts fined both the parents and the 
son. 

Thereupon the parents appealed to the Minister 
of Defense, and asked that their sons should not be 
made to decide until they had reached the age of 
twenty-one. They urged that the Civil Code assigned 
authority over children to the parents up to the age of 
twenty-one. The state, they argued, calls a man 
guilty who subjects his children to dangerous work; — 
why then should it compel parents to subject their 
sons to the dangers of military service? 

They also appealed to religion. They were 
educating their children, they said, in ideas of rever- 
ence and respect for all living creatures and in loyalty 
to the words of Christ. Why should they submit 
them to the very opposite ideas through military ser- 
vice? 

Hundreds of parents have now joined the move 
for the enactment of a Compulsory Military Service 
Postponement Act which would make it possible for 
the young conscript to postpone his decision as to 
military service to his coming of age, that is, his 
twenty-first birthday. The movement is growing, 
taking courage from the fact that an Act for Con- 
scientious Objection is on the books. 


That Strange Neutrality Act 


Strange, indeed, is the course of the Neutrality 
Act. It was invoked in the Spanish civil war for 
which it was not intended; it was openly flouted in the 
Far Eastern war, on the theory that since war was not 
declared, war did not exist. But few people will 
suspect that the Neutrality Act is the basis of American 
sales of munitions to Germany. Yet that is precisely 
the contention of Secretary of State Hull in a letter 
to the National Lawyers Guild of May 4, 1938. 

The National Lawyers Guild had protested to the 
State Department against the sales of American 
munitions and aircraft to Germany as contrary to 
binding treaty provisions. The Guild cited a letter 
written by Secretary Hull in 1934 in which the Sec- 
retary declared that “this Government would view the 
export of military planes from this country to Ger- 
many with grave disapproval.’’ In reply Secretary 
Hull stated that “this Government until 1935 ex- 
pressed its disapproval, on grounds of policy, of the 
export of arms from the United States to Germany.” 

But all of that was changed by the Neutrality 
Act of August 31, 19385. This law ordered that “‘li- 
censes shall be issued to persons who have registered 
as provided for... .’’ Therefore, Mr. Hull con- 
tinues, “this provision of law made it mandatory on | 
the Secretary of State to grant applications for export 
licenses made by registered persons, if the exports 
contemplated were not contrary to law or treaty. 
Since the exportation of arms from this country to 
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Germany was not contrary to law or treaty, the Sec- 
retary of State felt that he was thenceforth legally 
bound to disregard the objections on grounds of 
policy which he had made before this Act was in 
existence and to issue licenses for exports to Germany 
when they were applied for by qualified persons.’ 
The Lawyers Guild has now turned to Congress with 
the question whether it intended to sanction muni- 
tions sales to Germany in the Neutrality Act. 


Is Japan Mobilizing Her Mandates? 

Although Japan still acknowledges in theory 
that the former German islands in the Pacific are 
mandates held under the League, it has been evident 
for some time that these thousand and one islands 
and reefs constitute a vital element in Japanese naval 
strategy. 

Each time the Mandatory reports, the Mandates 
Commission asks awkward questions about the dis- 


proportionate expense on harbor development—dis- 
proportionate, that is to say, to any possible economic 
return in terms of peaceful trade. Each time the 
Commission is put off with the same bland assurances 
that all is being done in the interest of the native popu- 
lations. 

And now there seems to be still more evidence that 
the Japanese regard the Mandated Islands as an in- 
tegral part of the Japanese Empire. The Chinese 
Delegation at Geneva has called the League’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Japanese National Mobiliza- 
tion Bill, which came into force on May 5, is apparently 
being applied to the Mandated Islands. If this be 
true, the natives of these islands who under the Man- 
date are protected against use as soldiers by Japan will 
be mobilized for imperial interests. It is expected 
that the Japanese will argue that these measures are 
necessary in order to protect the indigenous popula- 
tions against the aggressive designs of China. 


W. N. M. A. Week at Ferry Beach 


Lottie C. Hersey 


HE week of the W. N. M. A. Institute at Ferry 
Beach was favored with the best weather of 
the season. 

Since the ministers’ group was withdrawn the plan 

of former years was changed. 

The opening night, Saturday, August 6, followed 
the usual pattern: Greetings by Mr. Manning, in- 
structions concerning the place by Mr. Needham, 
introduction of faculty by Mrs. Hersey, presentation 
of courses by Mrs. Katherine Van Aiken Gates, Mrs. 
Laura 8. Hersey, Mrs. Manning and Mrs. Folsom. 
Two get acquainted games and a Friendship Circle 
holding Ruth Downing in loving thought, completed 
the opening evening. 

Plans had been made to have Sunday a day of 
real rest and refreshment, physical and _ spiritual. 
The Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes had charge of the morn- 
ing service in the grove and from the first word to the 
final amen it was a service of beauty and uplift. 
Mrs. H. A. Hersey read the scripture, Mrs. M. G. 
Folsom offered prayer. Earle Dolphin and Hope 
Hilton took turns at the organ. Mr. Dolphin played 
violin solos and Miss Hilton sang two solos. The 
only other scheduled event was an informal sing in the 
Quillen lobby at dusk. 

The worship services used were prepared in 
advance by Mrs. Stanley Manning, Mrs. J. H. Black- 
ford, Mrs. H. A. Hersey. One on peace and one on 
the migrants prepared by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions were also presented. 

It is difficult to find words to express the in- 
spiration and value of the courses. Laura Hersey 
had the first period on the American City and Its 
Church. She used the current texts for the year and 
also drew heavily on Lewis Mumford’s “Culture of 
the Cities.’”” Mrs. Hersey had made excellent prep- 
aration and presented her theme in a most interesting 
and helpful fashion. It is to be hoped that all our 
city churches at least will use the plan of the General 
Convention and this year’s materials and really study 
their situations and do something about it. Don’t 


assume you know all about it. Try to visualize it as 
a new situation and act accordingly. 

The dean was unexpectedly able to meet all the re- 
quests for new voices and faces and some one outside 
the denomination and something different. 

Mrs. Gates was a new voice and a Congrega- 
tionalist. A charming personality, a student of 
philosophy, a missionary in India for twenty years, 
a teacher at the Kennedy School of Missions in Hart- 
ford, Conn.—she gave us a rare treat. 

Mrs. Gates made no attempt to teach the book, 
“Moving Millions,’ but through her knowledge of 
the history, philosophy, religions, and every-day life 
of India so acquainted us with the field that we are 
prepared to read and study with understanding. She 
was also most helpful all the week with costumes, 
dramatics and so forth. 

The surprise period, the laboratory period, under 
the direction of Mrs. Folsom and Mrs. Manning, was 
new and useful. Here were worked out and demon- 
strated the things we can do in our home groups. 

Not many definite plans were made for afternoons, 
but the Ladies’ Aid Fair, the annual meeting of the 
Aid, the report of the F. B. P. A., Maine Day program, 
and two excellent lectures by Dr. Alfred C. Lane com- 
bined to keep us from too much swimming and out of 
mischief. It was a great privilege to have the wisdom 
and wit and learning of Dr. Lane in his presentation 
of Natural Resources and Neutrality, and True 
Patriotism. 

On “Maine Day” Dr. Lane led a quasi-panel on 
Christian Missions. Miss Ione Chidzuko Cate and 
Mrs. Gates also gave presentations on Japan and 
India. 

Contrary to expectations, there was a program 
every evening. All were delightful, full of charm and 
information. They were varied and quite as inter- 
national in character as the I. W. A. 

Monday evening Mrs. Folsom gave us a vivid 
and extensive trip through England as she took it 
last year by automobile. Tuesday evening Hazel 
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Kirk displayed her collection of Japanese towels and 
interpreted them and enumerated their uses. Ione 
C. Cate, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. I. W. Cate, born 
in Japan, gave us memories of her childhood and 
showed us a bit of the lovely side of Japan. Most 
audiences would not know until the end that she 
herself was the Chidzuko mentioned in the third 
person throughout. On Wednesday evening Miss 
Hope Hilton and Earle Dolphin gave a Pops Concert, 
realistic to the last degree. Mrs. L. G. Nerney also 
showed pictures of the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Ferry Beach. Tuesday was the birthday party. 
Tables were arranged by seasons. A goodly sum was 
realized. 

Mrs. Elmer Colcord had charge of the evening 
programs of music and fun. One of the features was 
the presentation of the horoscope of friends near 


and far. 
The March 


Friday evening the dramatic committee of the 
Institute, aided by Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Gates and Mrs. 
Manning, gave us an evening with India. Two 
sketches, Through an Indian Gateway, and How 
Papamma learned to say Good morning, father, 
were given to show how we may present our informa- 
tion to our groups in simple and different ways. Mrs. 
Gates closed the program and Institute with stories 
illustrative of the real aims and ideals of our Christian 
gospel, and showed us how a larger, finer interpre- 
tation of the New Testament may come out of India 
to us. ; 

Friendship Circles were held nearly every eve- 
ning either on the beach or in the Rowland. The 
clam bake was a treat to many who do not live near 
the sea as well as to those who do. The entire week 
was a demonstration of the co-operation of every in- 
dividual, and our thanks are freely given to all. 


of Progress 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


VER in Rock Creek Park stands a house before an 
open window of which, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, sat an old man hour after hour with 

notebook and binoculars. He was Prof. S. P. Langley, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and he was 
bent on discovering how by wing-strokes birds sustain 
and propel their bodies. He would have been in- 
terested in the feat of Peter Riedel, who took to the 
air at Elmira in a glider a few weeks ago, soared south- 
ward for 225 miles with the grace and silence and ease 
of a buzzard over a western prairie, and alighted on a 
Washington golf course. The old professor, who, 
only as far back as 1903, had to pull many wires to 
get a $50,000 appropriation for mechanical flight ex- 
perimentation, would have blinked his eyes in still 
greater amazement at a recent news item announcing 
that the War Department had authorized the ex- 
penditure of $14,443,196 for fighting planes. 

It seems only yesterday since Professor Langley, 
pioneer in aviation, saw his hopes sink when his two 
primitive flying machines went careening down their 
runways only to have their wreckage grappled from 
the bottom of the Potomac. That ideas have wings, 
however, was demonstrated to Washingtonians when, 
five years later, 1908, Orville Wright remained in 
the air almost an hour and a quarter over the very 
locality in which Langley’s hopes met disaster. Over 
at the Smithsonian Institution where the old professor 
used to fly his smaller models in the great lecture room, 
may be seen “The Spirit of St. Louis,” in which a young 
mail pilot, dubbed ‘“‘Slim’’ by his associates, on May 
11, 1927, flew to fame and fortune. Howard Hughes, 
who not only halved the time of the New York-Paris 
flight of Colonel Lindbergh but zoomed around the 
world in three days and nineteen hours, visited Wash- 
ington recently to receive deserved honors. And 
wonder increased still more here upon hearing that 
Douglas Corrigan, a California mechanic, minus 
navigation instruments, radio, and even Government 
permission, had flown alone from Bennett’s Field to 
Baldonnel Airport, Ireland, in twenty-eight hours and 
thirteen minutes, in a nine-year old plane, 


In its day Washington has listened to much 
controversy over transportation. When the National 
Road from Washington to Wheeling was proposed 
congressmen wrung their hands, declaring that all 
other highways would revert to weeds. Thirty years 
later when the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad threat- 
ened to parallel that historic highway, a Pennsylvania 
member of Congress estimated the amount of horse- 
shoes, horseshoe nails and oats sold to the wagoners, 
and on the ground that the market for these articles 
would be ruined stoutly opposed the building of the 
railroad. Several states opposed the entrance of the 
‘fron horse,” alleging that its presence would junk 
their canal and river improvement projects, for which 
they were heavily bonded, and thus create bankruptcy. 
In 1938 the canals are gone, the rivers largely aban- 
doned, and the railroads are believed by many to be 
on the way out. The skies, however, are full of air- 
planes that go places with greater precision than the 
instinct of any passenger pigeon ever displayed. It 
isn’t necessary to be a Howard Hughes with four ex- 
perts, a 2000 horsepower motor, and a nineteen-ton 
plane operated at a cost of $100,000 per day, to fly 
the Atlantic. A little Irishman with a 175 horse- 
power “crate’’ and 320 gallons of gasoline, and with 
brains in his head and iron in his blood, can do it. 
Last week against the blue sky and above the Potomac 
beyond the White House where Orville Wright was 
once satisfied even to keep his plane in equilibrium, a 
dare-devil wrote the name of a soft drink in letters 
of smoke half a mile high. And Washingtonians 
scarcely paused to watch the celestial penman. 

At times one wonders whether in the march of 
progress science is going to leave religion a poor out- 
stripped second. A short ride from the nation’s Capi- 
tal is the site of Cokesbury College. Rule 18 of the 
college prohibited indulging in play, followed by the - 
admonition, “Let this rule be observed with the 
strictest nicety, for those who play when they are 
young will play when they are old.”” That was good 
for the woodpile where exercise was generously pro- 
vided, but it was pretty tough for the boys. Bishop 
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Henry B. Bascom, one of the most famous chaplains 
of the House, was kept waiting in his youth at the 
doors of his Conference because the old circuit-riders 
suspected that anyone as handsome in appearance and 
as meticulous in dress as was he could not be used by 
the Lord. The signs around here, however, indicate 
that the Church also has passed the “horse and buggy 


age.” If anyone doubts that it is\not keeping pace 
with the State let him visit an Annual Conference, ob- 
serve its dispatch of business, the spiritual objectives 
under consideration, and the practical steps advocated 
for their realization. And then let him visit a ses- 
sion of Congress! 

The National Methodist Press. 


The Great Silent Forces— Loyalty, Law and Love* 


Eleanor B. Forbes 


Be still and know that Iam God. Psalm 46: 10. 


T is said that the Bible is a mirror reflecting human 
] life—the same yesterday, today and forever. 

We would look into this mirror for a little and 
note the results of the great silent forces that work in 
the world today. We read the words of Ruth: “En- 
treat me not to leave thee or to return from following 
after thee. For whither thou goest I will go and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people shall be 
my people and thy God my God.” Here is loyalty, 
the inspiration of human life. What light shone into 
the heart of that heathen woman? None other than 
the light divine. She had caught something of the 
great truth—‘“Jehovah is the one God. There is 
none beside him.’ Because of that vision of oneness 
this woman was willing to leave home, relatives and 
friends to go forth into an unknown land to cast her 
lot with strangers, led by the star of loyalty that shone 
brighter and brighter until it found its fullness of light 
in the life of Jesus the Christ. It is Ruth from the 
land of Moab whose name is immortal in the book of 
the generation of Jesus the Christ. The great silent 
force of loyalty is mirrored in the life of many a mod- 
ern Ruth. 

Religion is the strongest force in human life to- 
day. Happy is the man or woman whose religion is 
Christianized, making the world a better, cleaner, 
happier place. The moment we enter into the faith of 
the Eternal Goodness and realize that there is a Greater 
than ourselves, we will never rest until we are doing all 
that in us lies to spread the glad tidings—God is the 
source of peace and healing, the light of life, the 
joy of service. Wherever we go there is radiating to 
other lives an uplift, a strength, a power, the promise 
of the unfolding of the Divine. I shall be satisfied 
only as I awaken in the likeness of the Christ. It is 
this silent force of loyalty that calls our splendid women 
to cross the sea to enter our Blackmer Home—for 
what? Not to convert a nation to Christianity by 
command of the Emperor; not to display some spec- 
tacular power asking the nation to lay down arms; 
not to build up a great institution—industrial, edu- 
cational, or even Universalist—but to radiate the 
light of faith in the one God, the love of the one Jesus 
Christ who is the giver of joy and freedom and the 
more abundant life. 

Not only the loyal women who have left homeland 
and friends to take this one God to the godless, or 
rather to the people of many gods, but there is a long 
list of women who have been the inspiration in bring- 
ing in the Kingdom to the Southland and to the West. 


*Sermon preached at Ferry Beach, August 7, 1938. 


Not only in the glory of the far off country, but at 
our very door in New England, the loyalty of women 
has been the great silent force in keeping our church 
doors open. 

Recently there has blazed across our country a 
star of the first magnitude, that man of Japan, Kag- 
awa, the Christman of his people. All glory and 
praise unto him who has wrought such a wondrous 
work for the poor, the sinful and the downtrodden. 
But how little is said of her who is destined to be his 
helper and comrade in the work. A little girl who 
received the name of Spring grew to womanhood and 
under Christian influence was received into the 
Christian Church. In the words of ancient Ruth she 
came to Kagawa saying, ‘““Thy God shall be my God; 
where thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest I will 
lodge.”’ This man and woman, loyal to the Christian 
faith, were chosen for each other, not by their parents, 
but by the spirit of the living God. It is said that 
in 1914 the romance which had grown like a snow- 
white lily in the slime of the city’s slums culminated 
at the altar of the Christian Church. After an im- 
pressive marriage ceremony surrounded by beauty, 
dainty flower girls, festoons of flowers, even a flower- 
strewn path, they turned their steps to the road of 
loyalty and service to minister to the sick, the poor, the 
sinful. This woman stands in the great silence as a 
mystic force for righteousness. She herself says: 
“The making of good homes and the rearing of good 
children is the safest and surest way of rebuilding the 
social order. The home training of children is first in 
importance in solving such major problems as social 
purity, justice between man and man.” One writer 
has said: ‘“The way of Kagawa has been uncharted, 
often perilous, and richly rewarding; but eternity 
alone will reveal how much he owes to his wife, the 
unassuming, self-effacing, heroic comrade of the way.” 
The strength and power of this mystic of the Orieat 
is revealed in his own words: “In order to hear the 
voice of the voiceless God we must be quiet, silent be- 
fore Him. In man’s daily life this is of all things the 
most important. If we listen, God will speak to us 
in His own language.” 

Whenever we see the strength, the wisdom, the 
power of righteousness go forth into the world through 
the life of some great man we may be sure that a 
saintly mother instilled into that mind the great 
truths of life, or in later years a loyal wife with un- 
derstanding sympathy and love gave words of en- 
couragement in the hour of weakness, or in the days 
of great victory brought to mind the truth of life: 
“Of myself I can do nothing.” “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
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Woman is the silent power behind the throne, 
always loyal to the highest. Not only loyalty, but the 
law of life, the spirit of sacrifice, is another silent force 
that will bring life and light and joy to the world. 
Again we look into this mirror of the Bible and we see 
the beautiful Queen Esther going to the king un- 
summoned, saying, “If I perish, I perish,” taking 
her mortal life, as it were, in her hands for the sake of 
her people. This is the law of life. ‘He who would 
save his life shall lose it; and he who would lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” The real sacrificial 
spirit is the giving up of a lesser good for a greater. 
The money, the time, the interest, that is given to 
make the world a better world follows the law of sac- 
rifice. Our own Clara Barton gave to the world this 
great lesson when she made the sacrifice of personal 
ease, personal comfort, and went forth into the battle- 
field to minister, to save the mortal lives of some, to 
bring peace to the dying. How that mighty force of 
sacrifice is working in human hearts today! The spirit 
of Clara Barton is a great silent force saving life— 
human life—making possible our growing institution 
of healing under the name of the Clara Barton Dia- 
betic Camp. Do we need any other proof of the 
Divine in humanity than to watch the spirit of sac- 
rifice in some outstanding life? If all the world were 
strong and prosperous and happy there would be little 
call for the Divine to come forth, but in the face of 
human weakness, human need, there springs into be- 
ing the desire’ to help. In the face of human wretched- 
ness there comes forth the spirit of the Master who 
went about doing good. The child’s ery for help calls 
forth a prayer, ‘‘Give whatever is best for him, even 
though it break my heart in the giving.” 

There is a dream of Olive Schreiner that reveals 
so clearly the silent force of sacrifice which moves the 
world to better things. The dream runs something 
like this: 

There is a world in the far-off stars, and things 
do not happen here as they happen there. In that 
world lived a man and woman. They had one faith, 
one work; and they walked together side by side and 
were friends. There was something in that far-off 
world that is not found here. It was a thick wood 
where the trees grow close and the sun never shines. 
In that wood there was a shrine. In the day all was 
quiet, but at night when the stars shone and the 
moonlight glinted on the tree tops and all was quiet 
below, if one crept here quite alone and knelt on the 
steps of the stone altar and uncovered one’s breast 
and so wounded it that the blood flowed down 
on the altar, then whatever one wished for was 
granted. 

One night when the moon was shining so that the 
leaves of all the trees glinted and the waves of the sea 
were silvery, the woman walked alone into the forest. 
It was dark there; farther in it got darker. Not even 
a fleck of moonlight shone. When she came to the 
shrine she knelt down before it and prayed. There 
came no answer. Then she uncovered her breast. 
With a sharp two-edged stone that lay there she 
wcunded it. The drops dripped slowly down on the 
stone altar. Then a voice cried, ‘““What do you ask?” 
and she replied, “There is one I hold dearer than all 
else. I would give him the richest, the best of all 


blessings.”” The voice said, ‘What is it?” The 
woman answered, “‘I know not. But that which is 
most good for him.” The voice replied, ““Your prayer 
is answered. He shall have it.” 

The woman rose from her knees and ran out of the 
forest and out in the moonlight. The soft air was 
blowing and the sand glistened on the beach. She ran 
along the smooth shore. Out across the water there 
was something moving. She shaded her eyes and 
looked. It was a boat; it was gliding swiftly over the 
waters out to sea. One stood upright in it. The 
face the moonlight did not show, but the figure she 
knew. Faster and faster the boat glided over the 
waters. She ran along the shore. Then a voice be- 
side her whispered, ‘‘What is it?” 

She cried: ‘‘With my blood I bought the best gift 
for him. I have come to bring it him. He is going 
from me.” 

The voice whispered softly, “Your prayer was 
answered. It has been given him.” 

She cried, ‘What is it?” 

The voice replied, ‘It is that he might leave 
vou.” 

Far out to sea the boat was lost to sight behind 
the moonlight sheen. The voice spoke softly, “Art 
thou content?” 

The woman replied, “‘I am content.” 

At her feet the waves broke in long ripples, softly 
along the shore. 

Friends, it is the silent force of sacrificial prayer 
which is the power working in the world today for 
good as surely, as silently, as the force that has called 
these mighty pines into being. Day by day, year by 


year, they reach a little higher into the infinite 


blue. 

Just one more glance into this wonderful mirror 
to see there revealed another great silent foree—love— 
which awakens the world to life and light. Love in 
the heart of Mary who had sat at Jesus’ feet to learn 
his words of life. Her spiritual insight revealed a 
great, lonely heart awaiting the great tragedy. She 
brings the box of precious spikenard to anoint the feet 
of Jesus. 

Henry Drummond once said, “Love is born out 
of a great need.’”’ Let us remember that the need in 
humanity today is not material help alone or mental 
awakening; but there is a great heart hunger for appre- 
ciation, understanding, sympathy. In the world to- 
day what do we see? Men and women blinded by 
superstition, dead to all that is beautiful and true. 
We see lives blighted by disease, little children holding 
out empty hands longing to be loved, to be mothered. 
We see men and women starving, for what? Not for 
bread to sustain the body, but bread to feed the soul. 
Out of this great need love is born. The great silent 
force to lift the world out of darkness into light, out 
of death unto life—more abundant life—and love 


never faileth. 
* * * 


VARIETY IN VERMONT : 
It is revealed that Vermont leads the United States in the 
production of marble, granite, pipe organs, stereopticons, maple 
sugar, portable ovens and asbestos. This seems a well-balanced 
economy, almost equally composed of firmness, music, sweet- 
ness, bread and resistance to fire— New York Sun. 
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The Universalist Church and Social Action 


Francis E. Davis 


HERE has been ample talk in contemporary so- 
ciety of the social approach to religion; it has 
been taught in our theological schools and 

shouted from the pulpits by many inspired men. 
We have theoretically become so extremely conscious 
of society and its needs, that it is no longer thought 
necessary that we be exhorted to see social problems 
and act on them in the light of our Christian beliefs. 

Yet there is some question as to the validity of 
this reasoning. Possibly this social conscience of ours 
exists in our minds only, and does not emerge into the 
realm of the practical and the actual. Perhaps we have 
been so enraptured by the faith which we hold that 
we have often failed to see the relationship between 
the real and the ideal of our Christian Brotherhood. 
If this is true, we must once more return to thinking 
along the lines of our original beliefs. If we are separ- 
ating ourselves from the real issues of life or ignoring 
them in this time of crisis, then we have come a long 
way from the soundly logical faith which was Uni- 
versalism at its best. ; 

This is the time for a frank analysis of our strength 
and weakness, since we are facing oblivion if we are 
not willing to consider our potency as Universalists 
and make adjustments in accordance with our find- 
ings. It is certain that we have a sound philosophy 
behind our belief in every human personality. Yet, 
in view of the fact, what are we, as a religious body, 
contributing to the elevation of individuals? We 
have a group of churches actively engaged in bringing 
life to the individual who is a member. We have a 
group of ministers, upon whom we depend for the 
dissemination of truth and the caring for the in- 
dividual church members. Do we have any program 
of importance for attacking the social problems 
of the day? No, we do not have any adequate plan 
of action which will aid in bringing the Kingdom of 
God on earth. ? 

As Universalists, we believe that religion and 
life cannot be separated, and that the two are one in 
essence. We believe that all men have the right to 
partake of the abundant life here on this earth, thereby 
finding the highest form of human expressiveness. 
We believe that our faith is distinctively liberal and 
progressive in a world which is tending toward for- 
malism in religion and collective suicide in its socio- 
political aspects. Therefore, since we believe these 
things, we must have a program of action—a means 
for attaining our goal. But do we? No, we do not. 
If you question this, you have only to write to the 
Publishing House and ask for the Universalist pro- 
gram of social action. They will apologetically reply 
that the Universalist Church has very little on the 
subject. The only available statement is a list of fifty 
beliefs, which includes everything from a belief in 
kindness to dumb animals to a belief in religious 
unity. 

Two important points, worthy of serious con- 
sideration, arise out of the above information: 

1. Is this small, twelve-page booklet the basis 
for what we, as a church body, are doing to interpret 


our faith? If so, then we ought to pray for forgive- 
ness—for it is shamefully little. It is a summation 
of a commission appointed by the Universalist Con- 
vention, and represents belief and theory more than 
practice and good works. 

2. This pamphlet is evidence that we have 
brought to bear but little concerted action upon 
our common problems since 1929, the date of publi- 
cation. We have failed, in this respect, to keep 
abreast of the times. This failure, however, does not 
represent the impracticability of Universalism, but 
rather is a proof of laxity on our part. The facts do 
not show that we have been spending our time con- 
centrating upon other aspects of our religious life— 
if it may be separated into aspects—but rather that 
we have developed one of the most serious diseases, 
social lethargy. 

Is the situation hopeless? 
believe that such is the case. It is certain that we 
must apply ourselves to this problem. If we observe 
what some of the other denominations are doing in 
the education of people to the needs of our time, we 
find that they have outstripped us. Some have, it 
is a fact, applied Universalism to a far greater extent 
than we, although they continue to retain many of 
the conservative theological doctrines. Such de- 
nominations as the Methodist, the Lutheran, the 
Catholic, and the Congregational have well organized 
departments which deal specifically with social ques- 
tions and their significance. These bodies are tack- 
ling all phases of life and making their relationship 
with both the individual and society positive and 
definite. The Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice states in an “Outline of a Christian Program 
of Social Change,” ‘It is impossible for Christians 
to accept this situation (unemployment, malnutrition, 
disease, child labor, war preparations, etc.). Millions 
are waiting for a clear judgment from the leaders of 
religion concerning the nature of the economic or- 
ganization that produces such disastrous results. Like 
sheep without a shepherd, they are running here 
and there looking for a way of escape from the doom 
that now threatens them.” This is the fearless man- 
ner in which some of the religious leaders of other 
denominations are thinking. Programs are being 
planned for the new society, which will be more con- 
ducive to human happiness. 

According to the facts of the situation we Uni- 
versalists have been leaving much of our social gospel 
to chance; we have been relying too much upon the 
infallibility of the minister, and taking it for granted 
that he is representing the opinion of the Church upon 
the vital questions of the day. It is high time that 
we began to question this type of procedure. Are we 
being realistic in the assumption that every individual 
minister is going to have the necessary time and am- 
bition to take a stand for the Church upon every 
social question in a way that is vital? Are we naive 
enough to suppose that the individual is so well in- 
formed as to be able to deal with all types of social 
problems? Is the individual minister so resourceful 


I do not by any means 
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and intelligent that he can ignore the benefits to be 
gained from concerted effort upon our common 
problems? 

We Universalists have a great tradition behind 
us. We have a history which is honorable, and an 
organization which was alive to the needs of the day. 
Are we now to let our traditions and our honor be 
overthrown by our failure to keep abreast of modern 
trends? We certainly cannot believe that a church 
organization should not concern itself with the vital 
issues of society! It is by grappling with these issues 
that a church uses its faith and spreads it ideals. 
Although we strongly believe that religion and life are 
inseparably one, yet we are not giving evidence that 
we are willing to face the implications of our vital 
faith in an efficient and useful manner. 

Here is a place for some real “consciousness of 
guilt,’”’ for we have failed in helping to make Christian 
living possible in our society. We ought to make a 
huge sign, saying, “‘A sermon is not enough,” until we 
arrive at the point where we awake from our now 
dormant state. 

I propose that we act now on this issue, and I 
believe that it is not a question of desirability but one 
of necessity. The work which has been recently done 
by our denomination on ‘‘Church Planning’’ has shown 
what can be done. This intelligent and helpful effort 
has convinced many of us that we should do more 
with the fine leadership at our disposal. In just such 
a carefully planned manner should we now enlarge our 
scope of religious activity. How can all this be done? 
I believe that the most difficult part is making up our 
mind to it. A committee should be appointed at 
once to study these questions. Here are some of the 
things which might be done: 

1. A new standing committee on social action 
could be appointed. This committee could work out 
some program for the approval of the next General 
Convention. A thorough study of the needs of so- 
ciety should be undertaken, and written up for pub- 
lication. 

2. Leadership from the laity as well as the clergy 
should be employed. The family as an institution, 
with its multitudinous problems, could be the starting 
point of a scientific study. 

3. Individuals who have had experience in vari- 
ous branches of social life should be asked to write 
upon some of the questions of the day. In this man- 
ner, we could lay the groundwork for a new interpre- 
tation of life which has been studied as a part of re- 
ligion. 

4. The press, the radio and such means should be 
used to forward our Christian faith. Our standpoint 
ought to be made known to as many people as pos- 
sible. Our publications ought to be stepped up, even 
more than they have been of late. 

5. We ought to concentrate our efforts upon this 
problem at the next General Convention. I believe 
it might be worth while to have the main part of the 
Convention working upon the question of the Church 
in relation to Social Problems. 

We as a church should be leaders, rather than 
followers. The world is crying out for the light which 
we could give upon various subjects of the day. 
It is a horrible condemnation of the inefficiency of the 


church, when one must buy cheap publications in 
order to find evidence of a consciousness of the needs 
and nature of our society. The reconstruction of 
society is the work of the Christian Church, but we 
shall not accomplish much unless we are organized 
and ready with a solution. I propose that the Uni- 
versalist Church face these issues, not blindly, but with 
careful investigation, scientific research and efficient. 
planning. I feel certain that we would all benefit by 
the experience of rejuvenating our effectiveness. We 
have all sorts of resources for making our influeuce 
as a religious group felt, and we should be taking ad- 
vantage of them. I have hopes that, if this is done, no 
one will be able justly to ask, ‘“‘What does a Univer- 
salist stand for—if anything?” 

* * * 


A VISIT TO CATALONIA 
Edith M. Pye 


ETURNING after eighteen months to Barcelona, conditions 
generally appear better than I had feared, though it is 
clear that the effort necessary to live at all is much greater than 
before. All food throughout Catalonia is very strictly rationed. 
The bread ration appeared to vary considerably and rice and 
chick peas are the staple diet of everyone. 

As time goes on the conditions described as applying to ref- 
ugees become generalized. In Barcelona at present there are no 
visible signs of starvation and the population appears to have 
adapted itself to the changed conditions of life. It is reported, 
however, that the children are no longer able to learn properly 
in school, and there is no doubt that those who are in poor health 
suffer greatly from the absence of food. It is not easy to live 
on a diet of chick peas and dried beans, unless digestion is very 
good. The rationing is very strict and the food shops appear 
completely empty. Meals can only be obtained in the restaurants 
on production of tickets, and if luxuries can be obtained they are 
completely hidden from the ordinary person’s view, and I saw 
none. Throughout the whole of Catalonia there are hardly any 
cats left, all have been eaten. In the small villages and towns, 
with their allotment gardens, the inhabitants fare better, though 
the reduction of the bread ration is felt as a great hardship. 

In normal times, Catalonia, a wine-growing province, im- 
ported its fruit and vegetables from Valencia and from France; 
both are now impossible, and the small amount of fruit and 
vegetables that can be obtained is quite naturally absorbed by 
the inhabitants and is far less than they need, leaving nothing 
over for the refugees. For the latter also the bread ration is un- 
certain, in some places only fifty grams being given, though we 
found in one or two of the smaller centers a larger ration was 
given through the generosity of the municipality. 

The larger the center, the worse the conditions appear for 
refugees. 

Where no feeding has been done, the condition of the refugee 
children in general is really serious. This is shown not only 
by their thinness but by their lifelessness and quietness. It ap- 
pears to take about two months feeding before they regain their 
liveliness.and even after four months they are not fat, but they 
are gay and cheerful. 

It was stated that the death rate is very high, and in one of 
the large refuges in Barcelona there were 100 people sick and 
four deaths the day we were there. To see the tragic faces of the 
mothers in some of the centers is a haunting experience, as is 
the sight of silent listless rows of little white faces waiting for 
their porridge. But there is no listlessness over the eating. 

Other conditions contribute to the state of the children, . 
such as overcrowding and unsanitary conditions and the absence 
of soap. The mothers make enormous efforts to keep the chil- 
dren clean, even using some of the tiny allowance of fat to mix 
with wood ash to wash their clothing, but the conditions are such, 
especially in the larger towns, that it is amazing that the childrem 
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have survived at all. The doctors are urging the need of inocus 
lation against typhoid, but the supply of vaccine is lacking. 
Even in the well-kept children’s colonies it is impossible to get rid 
of scabies (which was unknown in Catalonia before the war) 
owing to the absence of proper remedies and of soap. 

It should be realized that the rations are given out in bulk, 
every ten days or every fortnight, and where there is so little, 
there is naturally a tendency to eat more during the first days, 
leaving little or nothing for the last two or three days. 

In spite of all these hardships, there appears to be undaunted 
courage and often cheerfulness, even gaiety. The Asturians es- 
pecially have an energy and determination to overcome diffi- 
culties that is marvelous in the face of what they are called upon 


to endure. 
* * ok 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harriet E. Druley 


HE 118th session of the Ohio Universalist Convention was 
opened by a platform meeting in the church at Eldorado, 
Ohio, June 19, 1938. The Eldorado choir and the New Madison 
orchestra furnished music, as well as at all the other evening 
sessions during the Convention. At this meeting words of wel- 
come were given by the superintendent of the Eldorado schools, 
representing the United Brethren Church, and by the chairman 
of the Universalist board of trustees. The Rev. Arthur W. Mc- 
Davitt of Muncie, Ind., gave an interesting sermon on the sub- 
ject, “The Future of Liberalism.” 

Devotional services were conducted each morning by the 
Rev. Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk. His talks were woven about 
an interpretation of God. Preceding them an inspirational fif- 
teen-minute musical program was given by the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Columbus, who provided the inspiration with his violin. 
He was accompanied by a member of the Eldorado church. 
These services gave a spiritual start to the deliberations of each 
day. 

The seventy-fourth Convention of the Ohio Church School 
Association was called to order Monday morning by the presi- 
dent, the Rev. George H. Wood. An outstanding feature of this 
Convention was the Superintendents’ Round Table conducted 
by Mrs. W. Clinton Williams of Attica. This proved to be so 
interesting that an added period had to be given to finish the 
deliberations. Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director of 
the General Sunday School Association, was present and gave 
advice and information quite frequently. She gave the address 
of the evening, talking on the general work of the Association. 
She was available for private conferences during the Convention 
and many took advantage of the opportunity. Officers elected 
were: President, Rev. George H. Wood, New Madison; vice- 
president, Miss Carol Froelich, North Olmsted; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, Attica; trustee for three 
years, Miss Mary McDonald, Cincinnati. 

On Tuesday the Y. P. C. U. and the W. U. M. A. held their 
sessions. The Y. P. C. U. was addressed by the Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall and by the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. In their recommenda- 
tions they declared against military training, urged co-operation 


with the church board and other auxiliaries, and urged the hold- ~ 


ing of district rallies in various sections of the state. Officers 
elected were: President, Richard Redmond, Kent; vice-president, 
Carol Decker, North Olmsted; secretary, Idene Mitchell, Attica; 
treasurer, Martha Reas, Akron; junior superintendent, Marilyn 
Greene, Columbus. 

For the W. U. M. A. Mrs. Lottie Champlin Hersey, Danbury, 
Conn., was the principal speaker. She spoke at the session during 
the day and gave a talk on the work of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association at the platform meeting in the evening. 
A delegation of women from the Richmond, Ind., W. U. M. A. 
was present and given recognition. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Mary Bechtle, Kent; vice-president, Mrs. 
Beatrice Wood, New Madison; recording secretary, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Scott, Akron; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Florence 


Wieland, Mt. Gilead; treasurer, Mrs. Mary Gline, Norwalk; 
trustee for two years, Mrs. C. C. Pitcher, Attica; for one year, 
Mrs. Julia Mills, Akron; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. 
Isabel Gehr, Columbus. 

At the platform meeting, in addition to the talk given by 
Mrs. Hersey, a sermon was given by the Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck 
of Kent, on the subject, ““Which Way Out?” 

The Wednesday sessions were given over to the State Con- 
vention. The president, in his address, read from a sermon that 
had been delivered by the Rev. H. L. Canfield as the occasional 
sermon at a Convention held in Eldorado in 1892. This was as 
timely, in some respects, as on the day it was delivered, and was 
filed in the minutes of this Convention. The secretary gave a 
report on the board meetings that had been held during the year. 
The treasurer reported a deficit of over $4,000, all of which was 
due to the large amount the state is putting into the aid to 
churches. The annual Convention Chest Roll Call amounted to 
$627.50, of which $349.50 was paid—an amount in excess of the 
total amount pledged last year. The credential committee re- 
ported a total registration of 258 for the entire four days of the 
Convention. Recommendations included the following: in- 
structions to the Board to continue the aid to churches, with a 
careful attention to expenditures and a gradual decrease in 
each grant, this with the understanding that the local church add 
that amount to its local budget; care in rental of church prop- 
erties; unrestricted bequests to be divided evenly so that the in- 
terest from half of the bequest goes to the local church with 
which the donor was associated; consideration of a Mid-West 
Superintendency; authorization of a Golden Jubilee number o} 
The Ohio Universalist in May, 1939. Resolutions declared against 
any form of gambling, for continued temperance instruction, 
for upholding the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, for educa- 
tion in birth control and cause and cure of venereal diseases, 
against present funeral practices. 

The speaker of the day was Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. His address was a stirring call to the free 
churches to help change the lust of power to growth for spiritual 
ability. 

The elections resulted as follows: President, Lloyd B. Dodge, 
Cleveland; vice-president, Rev. George H. Wood, New Madison; 
secretary, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford; treasurer, J. P. 
Mead, Kent. The trustee elected could not serve because of ill 
health. Ata board meeting held July 10, Mr. Dodge resigned as 
trustee for the unexpired term of one year. Albert S. Hibbs, 
Cincinnati, was appointed to fill out that term and Wm. N. Osbun, 
North Olmsted, was appointed to take the place of the other 
trustee. This was a board appointment and election will have 
to be confirmed at the next Convention. 

The occasional service was held on Wednesday evening. 
The Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, North Olmsted, was in charge. 
The sermon was given by the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Colum- 
bus. The offering for the ministerial relief fund amounted to 
$27.24. The communion service brought the Convention to a 
very fitting close. This was conducted by the Rev. George H. 
Wood, minister of the church, entirely as a symbolic service. 


* * * 


WHAT HUNG UP THE DEAL 


In the phase of the depression when the real estate market 
was lowest and money was “‘tight,’’ a realtor’s wife noticed that 
he looked worried and asked him what was the trouble. 

“Oh, I’ve got a deal on,” he explained. ‘I am planning to 
sell an apartment building, a bus-depot site, a bungalow, and a 
gravel quarry, and take in payment a factory building, a row of 
store rooms, an orchard, and a mushroom farm.” 

“My, that seems a complex transaction.” 

“Yes; the apartment is subject to a $25,000 first mortgage, 
and the other fellow assumes a second mortgage on the factory. 
See?” 

“I guess so. But why can’t you close the deal?” 

“T’m holding out for $7 in cash.”’—Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CORRECTION ABOUT CAMP OHIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After having read the account of Mid-West Institute by 
Dr. Lalone, I want to compliment the Leader for the complete 
account that was given of all that occurred at Shakamak from 
July 17 to July 24. 

I would like to make a correction, however, in regard to the 
way that you have presented ‘‘Camp Ohio” and its management 
for 1938. The article states that ‘Camp Ohio”’ with its fifty-one 
members (this should have read fifty-nine members) was under 
the direction of “‘Bill’? Schneider. The camp director was the 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck of Kent, Ohio, who labored diligently 
along with the rest of the ‘‘Camp Ohio”’ staff and the cooks to 
make this year’s camp a success. It is to Mr. Hallenbeck that 
credit is due. During June and July Mr. Schneider had made 
plans to keep his group separate from the rest of Ohio, and it 
was not until late Saturday night, July 16, the night before camp 
opened, that I received a telegram asking me to take ten mem- 
bers of his group besides himself into ““Camp Ohio.” This we 
gladly did, and we had a very congenial group and a highly 
successful camp. 

Robert O’ Neal. 

Atwater, Ohio. 


* * 


“LOVE THAT NEVER FAILED’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently I read a book that has stood on our shelves for five 
years waiting for me to read it. Father brought over “Love 
That Never Failed” for E. to read, but I had not been curious. 
Now I want to tell you what a lovely, encouraging book itis. It 
made me think of Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “‘The Brimming 
Cup,” which I have reread and reunderstood lately. 

Just now my Quaker friends, the Yarnalls, are in Austria, 
where help is surely needed. John Reich told us on his return 
from Spain, just what you did, that what can be done to help 
is the only important part—that the Friends hope to be there 
to help reconstruct characters and farms when the war is some 
‘day over. 

When I saw “Lost Horizon” in the movies it did not seem 
half so strange and absurd as the picture of refugees in the bombed 
sections of China. Surely some day all God’s children will learn 
the futility of war. 

J.M.B. 


* * 


THE OFFENSIVE ARTICLE OF BUEHRER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish I could convey to Edwin T. Buehrer and the readers 
of The Christian Leader a realization of how offensive his article, 
“Labor Spy, Scourge of Democracy,” would be to millions of 
honest employees if they should have opportunity to read it. 

The important fact in the labor situation is that the vast 
majority of employees want nothing to do with the C. I. O. or 
the A. F. of L., and that the only effective protection they have 
against the high-handed activities of these groups is the employer- 
provided protection by experienced persons to keep track of the 
often criminal activities of these organizations. To complain 
that some of these people are not of high moral character is like 
finding fault because a city’s night scavengers are not the finest 
and most intelligent personalities in the city service. 

If the public could realize what these private detectives are 
up against they would excuse almost anything they do to curb 
the growth of these unethical—even criminal—activities of 
paid organizers and skilfully organized and highly paid trouble- 
makers of the unions. But this is what the La Follette Commit- 
tee has carefully suppressed in its reports of testimony. No 
doubt this is done to avoid embarrassing the National Labor 
Relations Board, which is now openly protecting these high- 

‘handed operations. : 


Should these unions succeed in getting laws passed pro- 
hibiting this protection to the better class of employees, many 
of them will be forced to quit their present employment. I 
think the present unemployment, caused largely by the Wagner 
Act, ought to cause some careful consideration of the fact that 
only a small percentage of employees belong to either the C. I. O. 
or the A. F. of L., and that a large number of those who do be- 
long are unwilling members. We might also inquire how the 
C. I. O. is planning to use the $400,000 special fund raised to or- 
ganize the Ford plant, which is a rather large amount compared 
with that paid to private detectives. 

It is well also to realize the fact that the present deplorable 
situation in industry is largely the result of well-intending per- 
sons aiding the most despicable type of labor agitators and poli- 
ticians, because they will not take pains to get facts instead of 
the fictions that are devised to gain their sympathy and aid. 

A Union Member. 


* * 


INTELLIGENT USE OF PRINTER’S INK MISSIONARIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for the extra copies of the Leader which 
were so kindly sent. They have been used to good advantage. 
I find that the Leader is much welcomed wherever it is used. One 
ladies’ organization uses it as the basis of many meetings of dis- 
cussion. But there are not enough yet who subscribe. After 
the vacation I wish to do some serious work to secure more 
subscribers. If there are posters, etc., for this purpose please 
send them on. 

I have used all of the material (pamphlets, tracts, etc.) 
sent me a few weeks ago. They were scattered until literally 
they covered southern Alabama “like the dew.” I found the 
booklet, ‘Life’s Inevitables,” filled a distinct need. I found occa- 
sion many times during the last trip south to leave one where 
there had been sickness, sorrow, loss, etc. Each short sermon 
met a distinct type of need. I would be highly in favor of more 
such excellent material. 

Ralph P. Boyd. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


A GREAT GRAND-NIECE OF THOMAS POTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Before me is a letter signed Frederick A. Bisbee, dated 
January 28, 1904. Interesting!! 

That was many years ago. The intervening time has been 
varied and so full of life’s perplexities that the writing of that 
letter and that I received it passed into oblivion. 

Since then “life has been measured by heart-throbs, not by 
years.” 

Now in bringing from their hiding places forgotten bits of 
history made in the passing of time, together with more treas- 
ured possessions, I recall the incident that prompted my letter 
to Dr. Bisbee and this courteous reply. Also Dr. J. C. Cantwell, 
then of 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, and others whom I met 
shortly before at Winchester, N. H., when and where I was so 
kindly reminded that although remote I am a part of your early 
church history—being a great grand-niece of Thomas Potter, 
who welcomed Mr. Murray when shipwrecked on the New 
Jersey coast, offered him shelter and assured him the church— 
the principles of which he hoped to establish in America—was 
already built and awaiting him. 

This is my formal introduction, and now the excuse for con- 
suming your time. 
aged lady, but memories of Good Luck have urged me strongly 
to write to some one (I could think of no one else but you) for 
information concerning the summer activities at Good Luck 
this year. 

I might find it possible to go there at a time when mos 


There is now decided evidence that I am an > 
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interesting to me to see what a change a century has made, to 
wander among the scenes of my childhood and look over ‘‘God’s 
Acre’”’ where my grandfather and my grandmother lie. 

It has been longer than the thirty-four years previously 
noted since I visited the place, but the yearnings that obsess 
very old persons at times I find have me completely under their 
spell. 

Would you kindly, if time permits, send me an outline to 
the summer program at Good Luck this year? 

Iam at South Duxbury this summer. 

Should any of your Universalist friends happen this way it 
would be a pleasure to greet them. The South Duxbury Post 
Office is an information bureau. 

Effie (Potter) W. David. 


* * 


INTELLECTUAL GOLD BRICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think Mr. Gritter’s attempt to organize the working people 
on Christian lines should have all possible encouragement. 
I am therefore enclosing my letter to him for publication in the 
Christian Leader as my reaction to his article, with the hope that 


it may aid in securing co-operation in this movement. 
F. H. Selden. 


The Letter 
Dear Sir: 

Your article “For Personal Liberty” in The Christian Leader 
contains much information that is very encouraging. There is a 
nation-wide need for an organization to awaken the Christian 
employes to their duties in the present labor conflict. If the 
churches and professed Christians who are employed in our 
industrial plants would get together and by careful consultation 
and co-operation dig to the bottom of present difficulties, and 
work out a constructive policy in line with Christian ideals, pres- 
ent unrest and strife would soon be reduced to a negligible mini- 
mum and our whole industrial life raised to a higher plane. 

The general movement at present within the churches is in 
quite the opposite direction, because many of those in positions 
of leadership who really control the situation have not been 
careful to determine what is needed. 

Many years ago there were frequent reports in the papers 
of some farmer purchasing what the sharper told him was a 
gold bar, and which he discovered was only a brick or iron bar 
finished to look like gold. Today this same type of swindle has 
been moved into the intellectual field, and gold-brick social and 
industrial schemes are being sold to our social and religious 
leaders by as unprincipled a lot of crooks as ever sold a gold brick 
to a farmer. There is, however, one difference: those who 
purchase the intellectual gold bricks try to pass them on to their 
friends, not knowing what it is they are passing. 

This has resulted in those in our churches who ought to be 
aiding in much needed reforms being most effective in blocking 
the very cause they would aid. While this applies to public 
education and various other public interests, it is especially harm- 
ful at this time in hindering the development of a rational, prac- 
tical adjustment of labor conditions. 

It appears that no type of exploitation of labor can be so 
crude or harmful that it cannot secure the aid of some of our 
sincere social and religious leaders if only it can be coated over 
by the elaborate propaganda supplied by the all-but-unlimited 
fees collected from the workers, and report a few cases of work- 
men injured as they have been hindered from carrying out their 
plans of sabotaging or injuring those who wish to remain peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Because of this condition, which is national, and being sup- 
ported by the most powerful influences, you have assumed a 
task which I judge from your article is much more difficult than 
you realize, Because of this belief I am writing this letter to 
encourage you to go forward with this movement with all pos- 


sible speed. 
Recent legislation makes the co-operation of employers with 


rational efforts of employes unlawful; but jit also throws the 
whole responsibility of leadership upon the employes. This 
should result in larger benefits to those who are thus given the 
advantages of personal growth which must result from bearing 
such responsibilities. This recent legislation also hinders the use 
of the employer’s premises as a place of meeting of employe 
gatherings. This also may prove beneficial, by tending to more 
friendly relations with the churches through larger use of church 
facilities. 

At least one step can be taken by those who meet in the 
churches and who have a common interest because of employ- 
ment in industry: they can use every properly available occasion 
to discuss this matter of a Christian labor movement and then 
take further action as appears best for each community or 
group. 

I can think of nothing more promising of good for the 
church, the working people, and the whole national interest 
than a spontaneous development throughout our whole Protes- 
tant Church body of a Christian organization to work for the de- 
velopment of a relationship between employer and employe 
that shall measure up fully to the high standards of Christian 
ideals. If that element in industry which is trying to meet the 
requirements of Christian ideals while at the same time know- 
ing by actual day-by-day experience the problems and difficulties 
of industrial employment, can be brought into active co-operation 
to solve present social and industrial problems, we may be as- 
sured that material progress will be made. 

I hope your organization will succeed in bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of every Protestant church attendant who 
also belongs to what we commonly call the labor class, and 
cause these people to take up immediately the matter of estab- 
lishing a C. L. A. in every place of employment throughout this 
nation. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


ADDENDA TO “THE TRAGEDY”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article on “The Tragedy of the Church” was written 
last April. It was belatedly typed and sent for publication in 
the Leader. The last Year Book and the latest Biennial Reports 
agree on the facts. Nonentity is continuous and dormancy is 
very near to it with a fatality more likely than the death of an 
individual in sleep, which sometimes happens. It is regretted 
that there was an inaccuracy as to a set of figures, those relating 
to two series of meetings in successive years. The figures were 
taken from a ‘Summary of Years” without consulting diary of 
1889, when it is discovered that part of them belonged to another 
church. 

What was stated as to the number of members received in 
the four years at La Crosse as larger than received in that church 
for a corresponding length of pastorate before or after, is true 
in like of a period of twenty-eight years in the West and the East, 
from Springfield, Ill., 1886, to Springfield, Mass., Second Church, 
1913, as the respective church books would show, aggregating 
for those years, 503 members, with earlier and later additions 
within fifty years’ ministry 680. After two summers’ services 
in Calais, Vt., the two of us started a Community Church for 
the town, the number entering into it not counted, which would 
likely bring the aggregate above seven hundred. 

The largest number of members received in one series of 
meetings was forty-five, at Mason, Ohio, 1888; the largest num- 
ber recognized in one service was 103 to be enrolled in the new 
church at Hamilton, 1891; the largest number of christenings in 
one church was eighty-six at Barre, Vt., 1905-1908, including 
fifty christened at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Children’s Day, two Sundays being used for the number of 
names gathered before the first service; which together make a 
part of the quiet ministry of a quiet life. 

Charles C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles of Bridge- 
port, Conn., having spent a part of their 
vacation in northern Vermont, have now 
gone to South Chatham, N. H., for the 
remainder. While in Vermont Mr. Niles 
preached one Sunday in the village church 
at Franklin. 


Shogoro Yatsuhashi and Miss Migiwa 
Takotomi, married a year ago according to 
the custom of Japan, presented themselves 
on Saturday, Aug. 6, at the First Univer- 
salist Church in Roxbury and in a Christian 
eremony reaffirmed their nuptial vows. 
Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., acting 
pastor, officiated. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of the Camp 
Hill circuit of churches in Alabama, re- 
cently preached in the Methodist churches 
of Brewton and East Brewton, Ala. On 
Aug. 14 he spoke to a group of Universalists 

.at Pensacola, Fla. 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia, 
-who has been in a hospital at Concord, 
_N. H., for some weeks, was injured more 
-severely than at first believed. The inner 
portion of a dorsal vertebra was crushed 
by a fall. She has now been removed to 
-her summer home at Contoocook, N. H., 
cand is doing well. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., will 
be the preacher at the Beards Hollow 
community services Aug. 21 at 11 a. m. 
standard time, and Dr. van Schaick will 
close the series Aug. 28. 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., was 
cat Universalist Headquarters Aug. 11 on 
his way from South Brooksville, Me., to 
Washington, D. C., where he preached at 
-the union summer services in the National 
‘Church, Aug. 14. 


Rev. Harold Scott, pastor of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Fort 
Collins, Colo., received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology from the Iliff Graduate 
School of Theology, Denver, at its annual 
-convention, August 10. Dr. Scott’s sum- 
mer address is 2100 S. Josephine Street, 
Denver. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose preached for the 
‘forty-fifth consecutive summer at Rum- 
ford Point, Maine, on July 31. The Uni- 
versalists made it a union service with the 
Congregationalists and held the service in 
the Congregational church. The Metho- 
-dists of Rumford Point and the Univer- 
-salists and Congregationalists of Andover 
and Hanover also attended. Universalists 
also came from Rumford. The church 
was filled. Dr. Rose spoke on “‘The Mean- 
ing' of, Life.” 

Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
‘tor. The minister with four of the young 
people of the church attended the Mid- 


West Institute at Shakamak Park, Indiana. 
This was the first time the church has been 
represented in institute work. A young 
man from this church, Robert Dick, went 
to Ferry Beach. He will enter Tufts School 
of Religion in the fall. Among summer 
activities have been lectures on “Farming 
in China,” by Mr. and Mrs. M. Curtiss, 
who have just returned from work in the 
Far East. The church was crowded. 


Ohio 

Rockland.—Rev. J. Stewart Diem, sum- 
mer pastor. Special services are being held 
the four Sundays in August. The Y. P. 
C. U. recently met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Diem for a social and enjoyed a pic- 
nic at Blennerhasset Island on Aug. 7. 
Thirty-five members of the Booster Class 
of the church school, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Eunice McPeak, had a wiener 
roast at a near-by park on the 10th of 
August. Mr. Diem will receive new mem- 
bers and christen several children on the 
third Sunday of the month, at which time 
an all day meeting is planned. A dinner 
will be served in the church parlors. Mr. 
Diem has been invited to preach at the 
afternoon home-coming service in Fork 
Ridge, W. Va., Aug. 28. The Rockland 
parishioners will make a pilgrimage to 
Fork Ridge upon that occasion. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of 
the Universalist church in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Francis E. Davis is a student in the 
theological school at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and student pastor at Smithton, 
Pa. 

Lottie C. Hersey is Literature Secre- 
tary of the W. N. M.A. She is the wife of 
Rey. H. A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn. 

Edith M. Pye is an English Quaker, 
prominently connected with Quaker relief 
work in many parts of the world. 

* * 


DEATH OF ERNEST B. MERRELL 


Ernest B. Merrell, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the commercial banking depart- 
ment, and president of the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Cleveland, was killed July 20 in an automo- 
bile accident. 

Mr. Merrell had been in the banking 
business since 1898, starting as a messenger 
at the former Park National Bank, Cleve- 
land. In 1901, he became a teller at the 
Western Reserve Trust Company, which 
was merged with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in 1903. He remained with the 
combined institution. In 1914, he was 
made manager of the bank’s Euclid-105th 
Street office. Four years later, he returned 


to the main office as assistant secretary. 
Later, he became assistant vice-president, 
and in 1930 was made vice-president. 
On May 27 of this year, he was elected 
president of the Official Family Club of the 
bank, which is composed of the officers, 
branch managers, assistant branch man- 
agers and department heads. 

Mr. Merrell was born in Solon, Ohio, Oct. 
5, 1875, but by the time he was ready to 
go to school his parents were residing in 
Chicago and he entered Englewood High 
School there. In sports at the school, he 
won distinction as an all-round athlete. 
Then he went to Oberlin College, where he 
played football in 1897. In 1898, he be- 
came football coach at Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio, and then went to Cleve- 
land. His banking career followed. 

Up to ten years ago, Mr. Merrell was 
widely known as a football official in 
Cleveland scholastic and collegiate foot- 
ball circles. It was estimated at one time 
that he had served as referee, umpire, 
headlinesman or timekeeper in approxi- 
mately 200 games, or a game a week dur- 
ing the football seasons of a period of twenty 
years. He was also a leading golfer and 
excelled in the bank’s tournaments. 

Mr. Merrell was treasurer of Cleveland 
Heights for about six years prior to 1922, 
when that suburb adopted its charter and 
became a city. Since that time he had 
been a member of the Cleveland Heights 
City Sinking Fund Commission. 

He lived at 1562 Compton Road, Cleve- 
land Heights. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Gertrude, a sister of the late Rev. 
Carl F. Henry of Cleveland and Pasadena, 
and two children. 

Mr. Merrell was an interested and active 
member of the former All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. For many years he sang 
in the church quartet. After the merger 
with the First Unitarian Church he main- 
tained his active interest, and just before 
his death had been elected president of 
the board of trustees. Mr. Merrell’s 
family, Mrs. Merrell, his son, John, and 
his daughter, Jeanette, have always been 
active in church affairs. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously reported) Ju.) a.ee te 1,215 
Rockwell: Ga; (.....0,- te eee 4 
Bristol; Nv Yo. --.act ae eee 7 
Total, oo. cceese pie eee 1,226 
Notices 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church will as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. ; 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church, 
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The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
‘Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 
10 to 1. 

oe 
FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church will be 
iheld Aug. 22, 1938, at 1.30 p. m. at the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
-election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
* * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the letter of transfer of Robert Sheridan 
“Miller from Pennsylvania, Mr. Miller having re- 
‘moved to Omaha, Nebraska, within the jurisdiction 
of the Central Committee. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
eae 
UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 


Sermons at Murray Grove 


“Church Extension Speaks,” Rev. 
the Universalist 


Aug. 21. 
Arnold Simonson, minister of 
‘church at Brewton, Ala. 

Aug. 28. “The Experienced Minister Speaks,”’ 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 4. “Murray Grove Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert 
‘Tipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. 

8 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The annual Leadership Training Institute will 
te held at Murray Grove over Labor-Day week-end 
Sept. 2-4. William E. Gardner will serve as dean, 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


* « ¢ In the heart of New York's shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room”’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
‘ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
‘able to the usual ‘‘Hotel Room and bath” 
‘in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


'Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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and the faculty will include Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Rev. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, and Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey. The Sunday morning preach- 
er will be Rev. Robert Tipton. Rates for the time 
of the Institute will be $3.00 with an additional 
registration fee of $1.00. Those wishing to remain 
through Labor Day afternoon, to share the annual 
sessions of the Murray Grove Young People’s As- 
sociation, will be charged an additional $2.00. For 
reservations write Miss Louisa Magraw, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, 
or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 
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Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 


Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Useful to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


EeUsr TS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


C.O[l-EcE-G'E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » 4 » Progressive 
curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «»*« College founded by Universalists 4 Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
letcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ac. oemenies acinar 
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Crackling 

At an evening party a lady said that 
she had had a quarrel with her husband, 
but had made it up again, and to com- 
memorate the event they had planted a 
sapling. 

“There, you see,” whispered the wife of 
a wealthy landowner to her husband, in a 
tone of reproach, “if we had done that, 
what a splendid avenue of trees we should 
have had by this time!”—Exchange. 

* x 


* 


An Institute of Churchmanship 


| The Universalist General Convention | 
| Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine—- August 20-27, 1938 | 


REV. CHARLES H. EMMONS, Dean 


At school for the first time, the small 
boy started to sob bitterly. 

“What’s the matter, Willie?’ asked the 
teacher. 

“Please, Miss. I don’t like school and 
I’ve got to stay here till I’m fourteen.” 

“Don’t worry about that,’ said the 
teacher. “Look at me. I’ve got to stay 


here till I’m sixty-five!’’—Stray Stories. 
* * 


Daily: Lecture Courses, Special Lectures 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF LAYMEN 


Mr. Cornelius Parker, Presiding 


“I’m glad you’re so impressed, dear, by 
all these explanations I have been giving 
you about banking and currency,” re- 
marked the young husband. 

“Yes, darling. It seems wonderful that 
anybody could know as much as you do 
about money without having any,” was his 


wife’s reply —Montreal Star. 
* 6 


| Saturday, August 20, afternoon and eveuing | 
Sunday, August 21, 9:30 a. m. | 


| Conference Banquet, Saturday, at 6:30 p. m. 
i Prof. A. C. Lane, Speaker 


The head of the firm was frowning over 
aletter. Calling for his chief clerk, he said: 
“That typist—you certainly didn’t engage 
her on account of her grammar.” 

“Grammar?” said the other. ‘‘When you 
were emphasizing the importance of gram- 


9:30 a. m. 
Daily 


mar—well, I thought you said ‘glamour’!’’ | 
—Exchange. | Lecture 
me * & 7s a a | c Monday. i 
ou say you served in France?” sai | if 
| Course 


the restaurant manager as he sampled the 
new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir. Cook for two years and 
wounded twice.” 

“You’rea lucky man. It’s a wonder they 


didn’t kill you.’”’—Providence Journal. 
* * 


to 
Friday |} 
August || 
22-26 


by Dr. 


Macpherson 


Lady Customer: “I see this medicine 
is advertised as good for man and beast.” 

Druggist: ‘“Yes.” 

Customer: “Gimme a bottle. I believe 
it’s the right combination to help my hus- 
band.” —E xchange. 


* * 


Subject: “Churchmanship in the Inter-Church Field’”’ 


Groom: “Dear, do you think you can 
cook as mother used to?” 

Bride: “Certainly. I can cook as mother 
used to; the question is whether or not 
you can stand indigestion as father used 
to.”’—Exchange. 


I Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., Lynn, Mass. 

I} Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Barclay Acheson, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 


I 

Special lectures on “Churchmanship” by 
| 
| 
| 


* * 


When asked to explain what Solomon 
meant by saying “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” Johnnie observed that ‘“Solo- 
mon didn’t say it until after he had grown 


up.”’—Religious Telescope. 
* * 


Institute and Conference are open to Men and Women, to Clergy and Laity. 


For Reservations, address Mr. Robert Needham, The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Years ago Thomas Marshall said that 
what the country needed was a 5-cent cigar. 
Now it needs 5 cents.—Toledo Blade. 


